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COPING WITH THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 
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SHOULD like to talk this afternoon as one English 

teacher to another, for I was once an English teacher, 

about tradition in education. We are all, | take it, inter- 
ested in doing the same thing for all our students. We want 
to lead them to knowledge, discipline, and virtue. My thesis 
is that we can succeed only if we help them to understand and 
clarify the tradition in which they live. 

Society, the environment, is of course impregnated with 
this tradition. It is in the institutions of which we are mem- 
bers, like the educational system. It is in the contemporary 
books we read. It is in the fine arts that we enjoy. But in 
this form the tradition is opaque. We might as well say that 
scientific knowledge is in the environment because when the 
environment is studied science results, or that the fine arts 
are there because the artist finds the materials he must use 
in the world about him. For the individual to understand his 
tradition it must be explicated, actualized, revealed, and de- 
fined. ‘The tradition must be extracted from the contempo- 
rary world if it is to be useful, and if the individual is to be 
propelled forward in the present by what he has assimilated 
from the past. What the individual requires for these pur- 
poses is certain arts. 

‘There:are four kinds of arts, the natural, the useful, the 
liberal, and the fine. The natural arts consist of all those 
regular operations of nature, for the most part hidden from 
us, containing potential symbols that we understand only 
when we have brought the liberal arts to bear upon them. 
Though the natural arts are of primary interest to the natural 
scientist, we cannot understand the symbols they contain 
without the liberal arts. The useful arts, like medicine, navi- 
gation, engineering, manual training, and stenography, con- 
sist of those regular operations of human beings which we 
understand only when we have found and stated the rules by 
which means, instruments and tools, are ordered to their 
proper ends. The discovery and statement of these rules de- 
pend on the liberal arts. The liberal arts, which are gram- 
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mar, rhetoric, logic, and mathematics, consist of the contem- 
plation and regular manipulation of things as symbols with 
an eye to the truth. The fine arts consist of those regular 
operations which clarify the truths of individual things in 
themselves, and thus render them symbols of other things. 

We have seen that the natural and useful arts cannot be- 
come truly operative without the liberal arts. The natural 
and useful arts are important in education; but they are de- 
pendent on the liberal arts, and when the liberal arts are 
subordinated to them the whole educational program goes 
astray, and the tradition in which we live is not adequately 
realized. It remains to show that the fine arts are also sub- 
ordinate in education to the liberal arts. The fine arts are 
primarily techniques which implement the factor of original- 
ity in a culture, not the factor of tradition. Originality is 
highly important to society. If we are traditionalists in the 
sense that we look backward only, we may succeed in recov- 
ering the past, but it will be as much a corpse on our hands 
as some of the dead languages in which it is recorded. But 
in the order of education tradition precedes invention. It is 
the originality of the educated man that makes the real ad- 
vance. The discovery that counts is made by the man who 
knows enough not to make mere rediscoveries. The mastery 
of tradition is necessary to genuine and intelligent progress. 
Finally, art is an intellectual virtue: it is the habit of making 
according to a true course of reasoning. It is not an undis- 
ciplined natural power. The discipline and habituation it re- 
quires are contributed by the liberal arts. 

We find then that tradition is primary in education. We 
see that though the tradition is in the environment we do not 
comprehend it there by the unsided exercise of our natural 
powers. It is understood through the arts. The arts are 
understood in turn through the arts of language and mathe- 
matics, the liberal arts. Hence the liberal arts are central in 
education, and no other arts can be. When any other than 
the liberal arts are central in education or when the liberal 
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arts are badly taught, a poor education must result. Thus 
we hear sometimes that Progressive Education is a good 
thing because it gives the students opportunities to employ 
their abilities in the fine and useful arts. That is a vain edu- 
cational undertaking unless the students are first disciplined 
through the liberal arts. Any attempt to substitute the other 
arts for the liberal arts or to subordinate the liberal arts to 
the others, even the fine arts, cuts off the light, makes trans- 
lation and organization impossible, and is the beginning of 
the degradation of the tradition. 

In short the symbols of language and mathematics are the 
only symbols that are actually realized in human knowledge. 
Natural symbols are for man only possible, unrealized sym- 
bols. Useful symbols are only instruments and tools. Lan- 
guage and mathematics are our mother tongue, the mother 
tongue of our rational selves. We may succeed in arriving at 
our proper end through other arts, but only if we begin with 
our mother tongue. Moreover, language and mathematics 
are inescapable as a matter of fact. Slighting them is neglect- 
ing the most obvious power we have to extract our tradition 
from the environment. Finally we are interested in educa- 
tion in communicating what is important to man as man. 
We are concerned with the attributes of the race, not with 
the accidents of individuals. The two leading attributes of 
man as man are language and reason. The best exemplar of 
reason is mathematics. In education, therefore, language and 
mathematics, the liberal arts, are indispensable. 

I have now said in as many ways as I can think of that 
the liberal arts, the arts of language and mathematics, must 
be central in an education which aims to help the student 
understand and clarify the tradition in which he lives. I 
shall now proceed to show how the liberal arts operate on 
hooks. In the most general sense the libral arts operate on 
the environment and on the environment in its widest inter- 
pretation. The environment in this interpretation includes not 
merely the physical world, but also all our social and cultural 
institutions and all the works of fine and useful art currently 
enjoyed and employed. In this most generalized view of it, 
the matter on which the liberal arts operate consists of things 
which are potentially or actually symbols. That is, the en- 
vironment has an opaque burden of significance which must 
be transformed by light in order to become illuminating. 
The transforming light is the liberal arts, the arts of lan- 
guage and mathematics. They are arts of making potential 
symbols into actual ones and of manipulating actual symbols 
in order to make all their meanings clear. The experimental 
processes of natural science can thus be seen as a reading of 
the book of nature. The basic rules of scientific method are 
the grammar and logic needed for this reading, just as the 
grammar and logic of the artificial language of words are the 
arts of reading books and writing them. 

We are completely surrounded by symbols. But we see at 
once that symbols present themselves to us in two different 
ways and that the difference is of the utmost importance. On 
the one hand they are to be found, but only if we have the 
discipline to interpret and translate them, in the things of 
nature, in social institutions, and in works of fine and useful 
art. On the other hand they are as actual obvious symbols in 
the words and signs of books. The liberal arts, therefore, 
have two different fields of operation. As the grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, and mathematics of scientific method they are 
techniques for translating potential symbols, for reading the 
language of nature, of society, and of the fine arts. They are 
the disciplines needed in education to make men natural sci- 
entists, or social scientists, or critics of the fine arts. But they 
are also the techniques for reading books, which are the ac- 
complishments of the arts and sciences, past and present. 
Books do not teach themselves. Even though the symbols in 









them are actual, they are as much the passive matter of edu- 
cation as the rest of the environment. They must be read. 
Reading is an active process of interpretation. To read well 
the reader must have the discipline of the liberal arts. 

Now the tradition in which we live is recorded in books. 
We can find it if we know how to use the disciplines that 
teach us how to read. A great book is one which yields up 
through the liberal arts a clear and important understanding 
of our tradition. Great books, in other words, contain the 
best symbols passed on to us by our tradition. An education 
which consisted of the liberal arts as understood through 
great books and of great books understood through the lib- 
eral arts would be one and the only one which would enable 
us to comprehend the tradition in which we live. 

If great books and the arts of language are central in edu- 
cation, then English teaching and English teachers should be 
central in education. English teachers are teachers of lan- 
guage, the language of actual symbols, words found in books, 
and recording the whole intellectual and artistic tradition 
accumulated in books. English teachers must therefore be 
teachers of the arts of language, grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic; for these are the arts of verbal symbols. The English 
teacher should be the source of tradition in education. His 
material includes all the books, in any field, which the stu- 
dent must learn to read if he is to assimilate the past. He is 
not limited to poetry and essays. Since grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic cannot be taught well unless the student can be 
habituated to their operations, and since this requires a mat- 
ter rich in symbolic dimensions, the great books of the western 
world must be read to teach the arts. The field of English 
teaching is therefore the arts of language and the great books 
of western civilization. Since the liberal arts are essential not 
only for reading books, but also for scientific method and 
even to the techniques of fine and useful productions, English 
teaching properly conceived, becomes basic to the whole 
scheme of education. The right teaching of English would 
be a teaching of the liberal arts not only for the sake of re- 
covering the tradition from great books, but also for the sake 
of the inventions and discoveries which can be made in the 
sciences and in the other arts. 

This is what English teaching should be. A rough sketch 
of the history of the subjects with which English teaching 
should deal will show us what English teaching has become. 

The Greeks did not invent the arts of language. “hey are 
natural to man; we all use them every day. The Greeks be- 
gan to think about the power of man to use language and the 
ways in which he did it. They distinguished between the use 
of language to communicate knowledge, to influence the ac- 
tions of men, and as the material for artistic creations. They 
named and made explicit what was involved in the use of lan- 
guage intellectually or speculatively, rhetorically or poeti- 
cally. They related these usages to a psychological analysis of 
man’s intellect, imagination, and emotions. They applied 
these analyses to the great literature of their day. For the 
Greeks the arts of.grammar, rhetoric, and logic were sepa- 
rated only for the purpose of analytical exposition. The in- 
terdependence of these arts was always recognized. Their 
coordinated treatment was always insisted upon. 

The Romans emphasized oratory. They studied grammar 
in so far as it was useful in training orators. This resulted 
in the distortion of the arts of language. They made no new 
contribution to logic. They ignored most of it and what they 
did not ignore they confused. The Greeks were interested in 
the arts of language primarily as a method of investigating 
the truth. The Romans were interested in them primarily as 
a means of influencing action. 

In the Middle Ages men were interested in the arts of lan- 
guage principally in relation to reading books and the expo- 
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sition of their content. In this period the interrelation of the 
arts was once more appreciated. Thinking about them began 
again. ‘Ihe tradition of the Greeks was recaptured, exploited, 
and developed. 

Since the Renaissance two tendencies have been in process: 
on the one hand the arts have been separated from one an- 
other; at the same time they have been confused among them- 
selves. By the nineteenth century the teaching of logic had 
become ftatuous discussions of terms, propositions, and exer- 
cises In rote memorization of the forms of syllogisms. Unre- 
tated to this discussion and unrecognized as grammar and 
rhetoric, the study of logic included isolated remarks about 
common and proper names, so-called abstract and. concrete 
terms, and some tidbits about the sophistical fallacies. This 
instruction had little bearing on either the practical or intel- 
lectual problems of students, and by the opening of the cen- 
tury they were no longer required to submit to it. Now such 
instruction is in many places no longer offered at all. Gram- 
mar understood as the analysis of the nature of symbols and 
the principles of combinations of symbols came to mean the 
teaching of the conventional usages of particular languages. 
Rhetoric became either instruction in elocution or vhe study 
of figures of speech and exercises in literary composition. 

The history of the notion that education consists largely in 
reading and analyzing the best books that can be found has 
been more remarkable and no less depressing. From earliest 
antiquity until a few generations ago, and still today in some 
countries, people had the naive idea that reading these books 
was a good thing to do. Many of these books were written 
in languages long since dead. The teachers did not always 
understand their contents and devoted themselves to having 
the pupils do philological tricks. Efforts to preserve these 
books in education on the ground that they were good history 
failed because history could ordinarily be better taught by 
history teachers. Efforts to’preserve them on the ground that 
they were the sign of a cultivated gentleman failed because 
they were recognized instead as the sign of an outmoded 
bourgeois gentility. As the languages could not survive bad 
teaching and an inadequate rationale, they disappeared from 
the curriculum, and with them the books which were used to 
teach them. In this result the textbook racket cooperated, 
and so successfully that I am willing to wager that in no 
school in this country are six really great books read in their 
entirety today. 

It is commonly said that great books are too difficult for 
the modern pupil. All I can say is that it is amazing how the 
number of too difficult books has increased in recent years. 
The books that are now too difficult for candidates for the 
doctorate were the regular fare of grammar-school boys in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Most of the great 
books of the world were written for ordinary people, not for 
professors alone. They are in some sense a basic language 
about everything. 

Once one textbook helped to understand another. Now 
almost the opposite is true. Nothing helps one to understand 
‘a textbook in logic nor does a textbook in logic help to under- 
stand anything else. The great books of the world help each 
other mutually and serially. The last helps to understand 
the first as Freud helps to understand Sophocles and Sopho- 
cles Freud. Euclid helps Newton as Newton helps Euclid. 
Mutual implication in subject-matter increases the ease of 
learning at a terrifically high rate. Isolation of subject-matters 
reduces ease of comprehension to the slowest possible rate. 

The tradition in which we live and which we must strive 
to help our students understand and clarify is hidden from 
our sight because of our own defective education. We are all 
the products of a system which knows not the classics and the 
liberal arts. There is every indication that that system is 
growing worse instead of better. Every day brings us news 


of some educational invention designed to deprive the student 
of the last vestiges of his tools and to send him for his educa- 
tion helpless against the environment itself. The worst as- 
pects of vocational education, Progressive Education, informa- 
tional education, and character education arise from the aban- 
donment of our tradition and the books and disciplines 
through which we know it. 

The custodians of what is left of tradition in education are 
the teachers of English. The remnants of grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, and the classics are in their hands. Let us see what they 
are doing with them. Before the end of the grammar school 
they are teaching the history of English literature. After 
that aesthetics appears under the name of literary criticism. 
Literature as a fine art receives attention, but without any 
attempt to understand the nature of the fine arts in general 
or of the special kind that uses language as its materials. In 
connection with work in composition, logic and the method 
of science enter the teaching of English. The pupil must 
learn the significance of definitions, the collection of evidence, 
and demonstration or proof. 

Since composition cannot avoid content, and since we want 
to cultivate the intellectual and moral virtues, we teachers of 
English have recourse to moral and political philosophy and 
edify the young with scraps of Voltaire, Burke, Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, and H. G. Wells. Since we are beginning to understand 
that we are not training pupils to be poets or writers but 
citizens of the community, we take in current events and the 
social sciences. In order to arouse the interest of the pupil, 
we wander through astronomy, geography, botany, history, 
physics, chemistry, and anything else we can think of. In ad- 
dition, of course, we must have training in oral English, elo- 
cution, and dramatics. In his spare time the teacher develops 
tests, marks papers, and deals with student problems. 

It is no wonder that the teachers of English are disturbed 
and even disheartened at the task demanded of them.: No 
group of teachers could possibly carry it. There is a general 
feeling in the profession that something is wrong somewhere. 
Discussion of what was wrong (or right) with Latin and 
Greek proceeded by oratory. Discussion of what is wrong 
with English is proceeding by more modern methods. We 
are now being scientific. This means that we conduct inves- 
tigations to establish particular facts, for example the per- 
centage of pupils in the eighth grade who use singular verbs 
after singular pronouns, or how many say raise when they 
mean rise or lay when they mean lie. This kind of informa- 
tion doubtless has its uses. It will not tell us what is wrong 
with the liberal arts today. 

We also engage in what is known as experimentation. We 
try different ways of teaching. We introduce lantern slides 
into the teaching of poetry, map-making into the teaching of 
Shakespeare, and vary the monotony of the usual presentation 
by the panel and round-table methods. It is doubtful if these 
efforts, laudable as they are, will show us what is involved 
in the custodianship of the classics and the liberal arts. 

Nor will surveys and questionnaires sent to thousands of 
teachers, pupils, parents, or employers give us the answer, 
unless they are based on a critical analysis of our problem. 
An analysis of the arts of language is basic to an understand- 
ing of what is involved in training in the arts of using our 
own language. Such analysis is just as scientific as the kind 
of investigations, experiments, and surveys I have referred to. 
It consists in an analysis of principles, the making of defini- 
tions, and distinctions between disciplines and subject-matters. 
This kind of scientific method does not mean thinking in a 
vacuum. It is as much based on experience as those I have 
mentioned. Nor does it mean turning to ancient writers as 
authorities. It means turning to anybody who has anything 
to contribute to the analysis, living or dead. 

Unfortunately to conduct this analysis of their teaching 
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and to teach in accordance with it the teachers must have hail 
what none of us have had, a liberal education. The teacher 
cannot teach the arts of language independent of subject 
matter. He cannot consider the style of Euclid as one kind 
of intellectual exposition and the style of Herodotus as an- 
other without knowledge both of the arts of language and of 
the contents of Euclid and Herodotus. He cannot make clear 
the distinction between these and the form of Paradise Lost 
without understanding the content of the poem as well as 
the difference between intellectual and political literature. 
Within the field of the poetical he must understand the dis- 
tinctions between the lyric, the epic, and the dramatic and he 
must be able to present the most important and effective ex- 
amples of each. He must have mastered the liberal arts and 
the great books of the past and present. He must have had a 
liberal education. 

If we have not had a liberal education, it is not too late 
for us to get one, and perhaps we might make a beginning 
now by attempting in a very meager, sketchy way the kind of 
analysis of our teaching that I have suggested is necessary. 
What are grammar, rhetoric, and logic? The principles of 
grammar considered generally are speculative or philosophi- 
cal or universal grammar. Examination of these principles 
shows what is natural and what is conventional in a particu- 
lar language. It shows what is basic in the natural power of 
man to communicate by symbols and what is distinctive in 
particular determinations of this power. Universal grammar 
deals with the nature of a symbol, the distinctions between 
kinds of symbols, the principles of combining symbols to make 
complex symbols and to make the units of communication 
called sentences. Sentences, in turn, are composed to make 
more complex units, the paragraph and those which go to 
make up the unity of the composition as a whole. Universal 
grammar uses the grammar of a particular language to exem- 
plify its general principles. This procedure, of course, illu- 
minates the particularity of a particular language. Grammar 
analyzes the nature and function of the ambiguity of sym- 
bols. Through it we understand the role of ambiguity in the 
invention of metaphors for purposes of imaginative or poeti- 
cal literature. Through it we understand, too, how ambi- 
guity is controlled to make symbols express clear ideas clearly 
for the purposes of intellectual exposition. In recent times 
logic and mathematics have made new contributions to gram- 
mar which extend its usefulness beyond words to include the 
notations of mathematics. This alliance seems to be providing 
grammar itself with a new language, a special language of 
notations. The rediscovery of speculative or universal gram- 
mar is recent. This is one reason why we were so unfortun- 
ate as to miss it in our own education. Today we must look 
to logic and mathematics for the reformulation and develop- 
ment of this grammar. Sooner or later this work must be 
taken over by students and teachers of particular languages. 
This work makes it clear once again that grammar is a basic 
discipline among the arts of language. 

In logic we find terms, propositions, and syllogisms the an- 
alogues of simple symbols, sentences, and paragraphs in gram- 
mar. Logic is concerned with the identification of kinds of 
terms, propositions, and syllogisms. It examines the basis of 
sound definition, the validity and ordering of propositions 
which we call the process of proof, and the organization of 
sets of propositions into an expositional unit. 

Although an analysis in grammar may and must be carried 
on independently of an analysis in logic, we must recognize 
how these analyses depend on and supplement each other. 
Grammar cannot understand the nature or function of a de- 
clarative sentence without understanding a proposition. Logic 
cannot distinguish in its own terms alone the difference be- 
tween a paragraph which consists of a set of syllogisms and 
_an analogous unit, a stanza in a poem. For the purposes of 





analysis, grammar and logic may be considered separately ; 
their significance can be grasped only when they are seen in 
their mutual dependence. 

Grammar and logic deal with the analysis of different as- 
pects of the elements or parts of a composition. Rhetoric 
treats the composition as a whole. It distinguishes theoretical 
compositions from practical compositions and both of these 
from poetical. In the theoretical or intellectual category it 
distinguishes historical from scientific and among these major 
groups it makes subordinate distinctions. In practical rhetoric 
we find the legal, the forensic, the eulogistic, etc. Under the 
poetical fall the narrative, or epic, the dramatic, and the lyri- 
cal. Obviously rhetoric depends on grammar and logic. 

Grammar, rhetoric, and logic, which I have outlined in a 
brief, crude way, are the arts of language. These are the arts 
which the English teachers of the country are now attempting 
to teach. They are teaching them, whether they know it or 
not. They might teach them better if they knew they were 
doing it. 

They are doing more. They are doing such teaching of 
great books as remains in our educational system. We must 
therefore carry our analysis through the question of instruc- 
tion in such books. It is important to notice that the teaching 
of the arts of reading and expressing one’s ideas or emotions 
in language cannot go on independently of the context of the 
reading or the expression. When I insist on the need for 
making the principles of these operations explicit and for 
exposing their foundations in man’s natural powers, I by no 
means suggest that we should teach the rules of grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic as isolated statements to be learned by 
heart. Nor do I mean that we should waste time on vague 
theoretical distinctions and fine points of analysis sharpened 
just to show how fine they can be made. Rules, distinctions, 
and analysis must be found in and brought to bear upon what 
the pupil reads and writes. In suggesting that the great books 
of the western world should be the books on which the stu- 
dent’s reading and writing should center I am not calling for 
the imitation of classical models, that post-Renaissance sport 
which was another good reason for dropping Greek and Latin 
from the curriculum. The great books of the western world 
are useful in two ways. First they are examples, and the best 
examples we have, of the use of language for intellectual, 
practical, and artistic purposes. They are thus of the first 
importance in the teaching of the arts of language, and the 
cultivation of those arts in the student. In the second place 
these books provide us with the ideas that constitute our tra- 
dition. The teacher of the arts of language must have a 
broader education in these books than any other teacher; for 
he will be called upon to show what various fields have in 
common and how they differ in their use of language to at- 
tain their various purposes. 

I do not wish to return to the study of Greek and Latin 
for all pupils in the public schools. I do not wish to impose 
the liberal arts as they were understood in the Middle Ages 
upon them. I do wish to get whatever of value Greek, Latin, 
and the liberal arts had for the American boy and girl today 
The classics degenerated into musty formalism. Grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic got a bad name which they richly deserved 
The classics and the arts fell into disrepute. But great writers 
are still great writers, and the present generation should not 
be deprived of their wisdom because our predecessors taught 
badly the languages in which great writers wrote. The arts 
of language are still the arts of language. Our pupils must 
employ them and should not be deprived of instruction in 
them because our predecessors made them a synonym for 
everything dry, dusty, mechanical, and remote. The task of 
English teachers is first to discover what their task is. In- 
stead of trying to become statisticians or sociologists so that 
they can be respectable in a world which honors nothing that 
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s not statistical and contemporary, teachers of English should 
realize that their task is to act as custodians and promul- 
vators of our tradition. They should set themselves to revive, 
reformulate, and purify the teaching of the arts of language 
ind the classics, adapting it to contemporary needs. 

There is general agreement that the duty of the educa- 
tional system is to educate students for intelligent action in 
society, to adjust them to their environment, and to help 
them to cope with the contemporary world. We have seen, 
however, that these processes do not go on automatically, or 
y merely producing direct contact between the pupil and the 
ontemporary world. Our purposes can only be well accom- 
plished by the assimilation of the young to the tradition in 
which they live. This is in turn achieved through the tradi- 


tional arts. The arts central in education are grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, and mathematics. The liberal arts are under- 
stood through books, and books are understood through the 
liberal arts. The tradition is incorporated in great books. 
The teachers of English are the last defenders and exponents 
of these books and of the arts of language. They are the last 
performers in the tradition. They must do consciously, in- 
telligently, and well what they now do badly, blindly, and 
unconsciously, They must maintain the dignity of their call- 
ing by realizing the inherent worth and vast importance of a 
subject-matter which is nothing less than the great tradition 
of the western world. In this tradition it is our duty to edu- 
cate ourselves and our pupils, to the end that the virtues, 
moral, intellectual, and theological, shall not disappear alto- 
gether from our country. 


Wings Over America 


THE SCIENCE AND BUSINESS OF FLYING 
By LOUIS JOHNSON, dssistant Secretary of War 
At the Saddle and Sirloin Club, Chicago, Illinois, February 2, 1938 


LEADERS OF THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
AND FRIENDS OF FLYING: 

N behalf of the War Department, I bring you, for 
your further study, consideration and development, 
the Army’s outstanding contributions of last year to 

the science and business of flying. They are the harbingers of 
victory against the hostile elements, storms, tempests and 
fogs that retard our progress. They bring nearer the goal of 
all friends of aviation—man’s full and complete conquest of 
the air. 

‘The first of these achievements is the Army substratosphere 
plane XC-35. This is the first substratosphere plane with a 
ompletely supercharged pressure cabin to be built in this 
ountry and probably in the entire world. 

The desirability of high altitude operation of airplanes for 
both military and commercial purposes is well known to all 
if you and needs no great elaboration. Suffice it to say that 
at high altitudes we may get greater speeds, better weather 
and, as a distinct military advantage, we may present a more 
lifiicult target for hostile anti-aircraft guns. 

To make high altitude flying safe and comfortable, science 
had to jump many intervening hurdles. Heretofore sudden 
hanges of temperature and wide fluctuations in atmospheric 
pressure kept substratosphere flying hazardous and uncom- 
fortable. Now comes the Army XC-35, the first practical air- 
craft capable of sustained high level operation—as distin- 
guished from dashes to high altitude, with its promise of equal 
comfort, greater speed and more safety. We now know how 
to and do control the atmosphere in high altitude flying, reg- 
ulate the temperature and otherwise keep the interior of the 
cabin of a substratosphere plane fit for regular passenger 
service. 

The XC-35 has flown thousands of miles. In different 
parts of the country, many of you have seen it. It flies fre- 
quently over Dayton. It has passed over Washington. It has 
hovered over your skyscrapers in the City of Chicago. Many 
of you have heard it from your receiving sets in communica- 
tion with the ground. 

While the substratosphere plane rises to heights of twenty- 
five thousand feet, the pressure inside the cabin corresponds 
to that of an altitude of twelve thousand feet and neither 
pilots nor crew experience discomfort. While the thermom- 
eter readings outside vary from one hundred degrees above 





zero to fifty-four degrees below, those inside the pressure 
cabin enjoy a temperature of not less than fifty nor more 
than seventy degrees Fahrenheit. 

The tests in the high altitude flying laboratory still go on. 
‘The time has come, however, when the Army is encouraged 
to believe that substratosphere flying, for both military and 
commercial purposes, has come to stay. 

With its arrival, will depart many of the hazards of flying 
in bad weather. Greater speeds without the sacrifice of com- 
fort will be attained. Our Army, first to advance modern 
aircraft with its tremendous speeds, first to develop adjust- 
able pitch and constant speed propellers, with pardonable 
pride now offers you this substratosphere plane as a great and 
significant step forward in the harnessing of the substrato- 
sphere for the use of the human race. 

The achievements of the Army Air Corps for last year 
will long be remembered in aviation circles for another rea- 
son. The year 1937 marks the development of the automatic 
landing device, probably one of the most important contri- 
butions in the field of aeronautical experimentation of all 
time and certainly, for last year, the greatest in the world. 

During the past summer, our pilots at Wright Field made 
more than fifty landings automatically. No pilot’s hands or 
feet touched the controls. No manual operations within the 
plane were necessary. Radio beams through which the plane 
flew initiated processes on its instruments which controlled 
its flying and its landing. 

Imagine what the universal application of this new and 
successful device will mean to aviation! We will be able to 
take off and land under conditions of zero visibility. In all 
kinds of weather, we will be able to use the flying machine, 
both as a military weapon and as a commercial carrier. 

Today, fifty per cent of all air accidents are attributable 
to bad weather. Tomorrow, with the aid of this new auto- 
matic device, we will go far toward the conquest of the fog 
and the storm and the elimination of the hazards that the 
hostile elements carry. We will reduce appreciably the casu- 
alties of aviation. 

In speaking of the casualties of aviation, it must not be 
inferred that aviation in America is not safe. Yes, there are 
casualties. No one deplores them more than you and I. No 
one is more anxious to reduce them, or, if possible, to elim- 
inate them, than you and I. Wherever man’s handiwork is . 
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at play, however, we can not expect divine perfection. 

Aviation is still new. Air catastrophes are still sensational 
and dramatic. No matter how infrequently they occur, they 
continue to make the headlines of our newspapers. 

An unbiased and careful analysis of the facts of aviation, 
however, should convince any student that, thanks to the in- 
ventive genius and cooperation of both civilian and military 
aeronautical engineers, our airplanes are constantly made 
safer. Ten years ago we averaged 77,419 miles per fatality. 
Today, the figures are about 421,000 per fatality. But if 
we take commercial airline travel alone for 1937 approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 miles were flown for every fatality. 

Today, our airplanes are better. Our engines are sturdier. 
Our landing fields and our radio aids are more reliable. All 
of our facilities have been greatly improved and more widely 
distributed. Our operating staffs, both in the air and on the 
ground, have profited by their experiences and have improved 
the efficiency of our aviation services. Despite the dispropor- 
tionate headlines, you and I in the aviation industry and in 
the government services know that nowhere in the world is 
flying more safe and more comfortable than in the United 
States. 

To achieve these high standards, the Army, the Navy, the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics and all other Federal subdivisions have 
worked together with industry and private scientific agencies 
toward a sound program which will keep America at the 
head of the aviation world. 

Our manufacturers of airplanes, of their power plants and 
of their accessory equipment have aided all the government 
agencies and us in the Army especially in our quest for the 
most useful and efficient military planes. Often at great ex- 
pense to themselves and with little hope of reward, they have 
developed for us devices and accessories for which there was 
no commercial market. 

Industry has also made significant advances in production 
methods. We are trying to assist them in this production 
problem by making our orders in sufficiently large numbers 
of units to enable the manufacturer to develop and install 
special labor-saving machinery. This is sound policy, makes 
for better airplanes and saves the government money. 

For the last five years, my own activities have kept me in 
close and intimate contact with aviation. As National Com- 
mander of The American Legion in 1932-1933, in visiting 
every State in the Union, I traveled thousands of miles by 
air. I have flown as a passenger many thousands of miles 
since 1933. This year, which is only one month old, already 
I have traveled by air in the performance of my duties with 
the War Department about ten thousand miles. 

My present job keeps me constantly in close touch with the 
leaders of the aviation industry. Within the last thirty days 
I have had the pleasure of inspecting, at first hand, the 
Douglas plants in California and the United Aircraft plants 
in Connecticut. : 

My observations, my flying experiences and my relations 
with civilian aviation have convinced me personally of the 
courage, the initiative and the patriotism of the leaders in 
the industry. May I take this opportunity of thanking you, 
the representatives of commercial aviation, for your whole- 
hearted cooperation and for your support of our national 
defense program. 

Occasionally one reads a distorted newspaper article or a 
misguided magazine feature story which disparages America’s 
place in civilian aviation. The writers often point out the 
apparent accomplishments of other countries and seek to min- 
imize the progress of our own industry. Do not be misled 
by these pessimists and sensationalists. American aviation 
stands high and far above that of the rest of the world. We 
have the facts to prove this assertion. 










What country besides the United States can boast of thirty 
thousand miles of airlines on scheduled operation. What 
other nation carries by air more than « million passengers a 
year? What airlines other than ours hauled in one year more 
than eighteen million pounds of freight? Last year our air- 
lines carried more cargo than those of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Germany combined. 

Other nations boastfully claim greater numbers. In Amer- 
ica we strive, not for numerical supremacy but for superior 
quality. But even in numbers, how many countries have as 
many planes as we do? 

According to the best information which the commercial 
people of the world have been able to compile, America is 
superior even in numerical strength. The figures compiled 
on July 1, 1937, indicate that we then had 12,366 airplanes 
of all types available and 3,840 in production. To compare 
with these 16,000 planes on hand and under construction, 
Russia had about 10,000; France, 11,000; Great Britain, 
9,000; Germany, 8,000; Italy, 7,000 and Japan, 7,000. 

Not only do we lead in total numbers but our annual pro- 
duction figures indicate that despite the rush to produce air- 
planes in foreign fields, we, in our normal stride, are more 
than holding our own. 

Let us turn again to figures from the same sources. In 
1937, the United States planned to produce 3,840 planes. 
On June 30, 1937, we had completed 1,359. France planned 
3,200, but at the end of six months, had finished but 820. 
Germany called for 3,154 and at the half-year period had 
finished but 720. Great Britain, with all the tremendous 
impetus to production, completed but 864 out of the 3,228 
contemplated. Italy finished but 700 of the 2,365 on her 
schedule and Japan but 576 out of her 2,158. The figures 
are not complete for the year, but they indicate sufficiently 
that neither in total numbers to date nor in annual produc- 
tion are we lagging behind the rest of the world. 

Perhaps the highest compliment to American civilian avia- 
tion is paid by the foreign countries themselves. Fifty-five 
foreign airlines use our airplanes and fly more than one hun- 
dred and fifty of our American-made airliners. “‘Wwenty-nine 
foreign nations use American airplanes and American engines 
on their airlines. Several foreign nations which build their 
own planes use American-made engines. Others use our ac 
cessory products, such as our propellers, radio, flight and 
navigation instruments. Our successful foreign markets for 
our various aviation products are the highest tribute to the 
efficiency of our planes, our engines and our accessories. 

Ten years ago, foreign countries purchased only $2,000,000 
worth of our aeronautical products. During 1937, they pur- 
chased $40,000,000 worth. This is all the more a testimonial 
to the quality of our aircraft when you consider that the 
Army and the Navy do not release their latest types for 
export. 

From time to time criticism of our military airplanes is 
also made. It, too, is often founded on misinformation. 
Would we exchange our flying fortresses, our large four- 
engine high performance bombers for any military plane in 
the world? Of what foreign planes have such complimentary 
remarks been universally made as of our new Bell fighter, 
the multi-seater XFM-1? To quote one British authority, 
“The United States Army Air Corps’ new Bell fighter is the 
coming thing. The technical departments of every air force 
in the world would give a lot to have forty-eight hours alone 
with this machine.” 

In some airdrome in Europe there may be a plane with 
more speed, but speed alone does not insure success for mili- 
tary aircraft. Operating radius, bomb load, defensive arma- 
ment, maintenance characteristics, reliability of performance 
these are far more important. The military airplane is always 
a compromise. Many desired military characteristics are in 
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direct conflict when it comes to building the plane that must 
perform several fighting tasks. We strive for speed, but we 
will not sacrifice for speed. 

Our air force is made to American measure, cut to fit our 
American figure. It is made to conform to the military policy 
of the United States and not to that of any other nation in 
the world. We do not tell any other country how it shall 
develop its aviation program, what types it shall build, how 
many planes it shall produce. On the other hand, we do not 
propose that anybody else shall dictate to us how we shall 
pattern our air force program. 

We are committed to a program of national defense, not 
of foreign aggression. We are determined that our planes 
shall serve primarily our defensive purposes. Neither our Air 
Corps nor any other branch of our Army is training itself 
tor the invasion of another country. 

The highest compliment to our military airplanes comes 
trom a foreign source, probably the greatest authority on the 
world’s aircraft. I quote from a recent statement of C. G. 
(grey, editor of The Aeroplane and of Jane’s All the World’s 
fircraft. In aviation circles, Mr. Grey’s sources of informa- 
tion are considered exceptional. Mr. Grey says: 

‘The combined flying services of the United States (for 
1937) formed one of the biggest and possibly the most effi- 
ciently equipped air force in the world. On sheer fighting 
power I should put the combined United States air forces 
and the single Royal Air Force of Great Britain about equal 
at the top. The German Luftwaffe is about the equal’ of 
either of them in fighting power, man for man, but it is still 
probably smaller than either. 

“The French air force is almost certainly bigger than any 
one of the other three, but its equipment is so obsolete that it 
would put up a poor show in a first-class war. The Russian 
air force is probably bigger still but, with the exception of a 
tew American Boeing fighters, its equipment is so bad that it 
is practically a joke if opposed by any first-class power. The 
Italian air force is good, but it is not so very big. 

“Nobody knows how big the Japanese air force is, but 1 
have been told by knowledgeable friends in the Far East that 
its equipment is terribly bad.” 

These are the words, not of an enthusiastic American 
boasting about his own services, but of a British expert, an 
miternationally known authority, who has studied the air 
systems of the world. America as a nation is still in its youth. 
\merican aviation, although other nations recognize our pres- 
ent supremacy, is stili in its youth. Our superiority in the air 
today does not mean necessarily our superiority tomorrow. 
We in America have a jump on the rest of the world. We 
were the first great nation to become air minded. We were 
the first to develop large scale passenger and freight opera- 
tions. Our ingenuity and our initiative in the field of military 
aviation still arouse the envy and the admiration of other 
countries. We must not, however, revel in past achievements. 


Other nations are feverishly striving to catch up and if pos- 
sible to outstrip us. It is up to us to maintain our margin of 
superiority on all fronts. 

For the Army we have set as our goal 2,320 planes by 
1940. Again, our aim is not merely numbers. These planes 
when procured must be of proper types and the world’s best 
in that type. If we went out tomorrow and bought 2,320 
small pursuit airplanes, our Army air force would be but 
little more potent than it is today. The program must be a 
balanced one between the different types of military craft— 
bombardment, attack, pursuit and reconnaissance. To achieve 
a well-balanced air force of modern planes every aeronautical 
engineer in the government service and in industry must be 
on his mettle. Appropriations in liberal proportions must 
come from Congress. Civilian aviation must cooperate in the 
future as it has in the past. America’s air program must 
be achieved. 

For 1938 we are keeping before us two definite air doc- 
trines that motivate all our military plans. First, we realize 
that airplanes alone do not make an air force. We must have 
skilled operators, trained maintenance and combat crews, 
efficient accessory equipment and ample air bases. Our pro- 
gram takes these needs fully into consideration. 

Second, we realize that airplanes can not be built over 
night and, furthermore, that the Air Corps, in case of emer- 
gency, may be the first called upon to defend our shores. Our 
Air Corps must be ready at all times for any emergency. 

May no such emergency ever come in either your lifetime 
or in mine, but if it comes, rest assured that our Army Air 
Corps, bolstered and strengthened by civilian aviation and by 
the commercial industry, will successfully meet the situation. 

In conclusion, may I say again that aviation is still in its 
infancy. You and I have seen it grow from an inventor’s toy 
and experiment into a great industry and a vital element in 
the defensive system of our country. At times, as it grows, 
we must expect it to suffer from growing pains. When it 
achieves manhood, I am confident you will be proud of the 
offspring and rejoice in the part you played in its infant and 
adolescent years. Its future is bright. 

At Wright Field we are working on experiments, too 
secret to be discussed openly, which may be of tremendous 
significance to the safety, service and comfort of civilian avia- 
tion and to the strength and reliability of military aircraft. 
Continuous tests in industrial fields strive in the same direc- 
tion. As a member of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Aviation Legislation, I have an abiding belief that Congress 
will soon pass a civil aviation law that will unify government 
supervision of civil aviation, encourage a flow of money to 
the industry, bring about its logical development and expan- 
sion and hasten civil aviation’s coming of age. When this is 
done, youthful America will become completely air minded 
and verily there will be for commerce and for defense 
“Wings over America”. 


The Way to Industrial Peace 


THE FOUR PILLARS OF SECURITY 


By T. M. GIRDLER, Chairman, Republic Steel Corporation 
Before Carolina Political Union, University of North Carolina, January 31, 1938 


FEEL that one of the responsibilities which men in in- 

dustry must more and more assume is to explain to the 

public what they stand for, and what they believe indus- 
try stands for, and why. 


Whether we like it or not, the economic system under 
which we live, and the social and political order arising from 
it, have been attacked and substitutes for it have been offered, 
and in some countries these substitutes have actually been 
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accepted. When I was in college, nearly four decades ago, 
no one seriously questioned the advantages of the democratic 
and capitalistic system. 

I think all of us at that time believed the United States 
was the best country in the world because it was the freest 
country in the world. Our national philosophy was one of 
free enterprise and free competition. Here every man had a 
chance to make something of himself—to get ahead in the 
world. We believed that, because freedom and and opportu- 
nity had been protected and preserved, this country was 
achieving a progress in living standards and prosperity in 
which all men partook. 

Since that time new ideas as to the nature of our govern- 
ment and our civilization have appeared, fostered by groups 
who, both openly and by boring from within, have been at- 
tempting to undermine the faith of the people in the Amer- 
ican scheme of life. 

The more we search for the causes of this changed attitude, 
the more clear it becomes that their roots lie deep in the 
Great War and the vast economic and social upheavals result- 
ing from that war. In times of bitter privation and dark 
despair men turn their ears to any beguiling voice which 
promises hope and security. That is the answer to much that 
has happened in Europe. 

Even in this country we could not hope to escape all of 
the consequences of the war. In retrospect, it was inevitable 
that we should have our boom and our depression. And with 
the depression came unrest—and the searching for the per- 
sonal devils who had caused man’s miseries. Business men 
and bankers were figuratively stoned, demagogy came into 
its own, and the American system of free democracy and of 
capitalism came under suspicion and attack. 

The ultimate test of any system is whether it is advanta- 
geous to the greatest number of people. Fortunately, it is not 
necessary to rush blindly into the adoption of new theories on 
that question. We have seen them unfolding in practice be- 
fore our very eyes in other countries. In my opinion, our 
system has nothing to fear from a critical examination, nor 
from comparison with any other system yet devised by man. 
What man or woman would leave the free air of America to 
live under the ruthless heel of one of the European dictators? 

Under these dictatorships the freedom of the individual 
and of business alike has been put in strait-jackets. They are 
told what to do and what not to do. Citizens are denied 
even the basic principles of freedom of speech, of action and 
of opportunity. ; 

Under the democratic system in America we not only have 
had individual liberty and free business, but we have seen a 
vast increase in national wealth. What is even more impor- 
tant, the distribution of wealth has been more widespread 
among the people and the standard of living of the average 
family is higher than in any other country in all the world. 
That is a truism which cannot be repeated too often, because 
it is all too often forgotten or deliberately ignored. 

I am sure that the overwhelming majority of Americans 
do not want alien systems imported to this country, and I 
am equally sure that fact is recognized by most of those who 
have been bitter in their complaints against the capitalistic 
system. Probably most of these men do not actually want to 
import a new system. They really are seeking power for 
themselves. They are willing to stir up class conflict, to fan 
the emotion of hatred in man, to trade upon the miseries of 
the people, all to win power. 

We have had examples of that among some of our labor 
leaders. You all no doubt have heard of the strike last sum- 
mer among the so-called “Little Steel” companies. I have no 
intention of rehashing the details of that conflict. After a 
time it ended just as any strike is bound to end which lacks 


the sympathy and support of any considerable number of the 
workers themselves. It all came down to this—when the 
mass picket lines dissolved, the men returned to work. And 
these picket lines for the most part were made up of imported 
and armed non-employees of the companies. 

During the course of that strike I said I would not sign 
a contract with the C.I.O. because of its irresponsible leader- 
ship and its communistic methods. 

I took that stand as a matter of principle. I believed I was 
right, and my conviction since has been supported and con- 
firmed by many events and disclosures. I need only cite the 
damning and conclusive testimony of a man like David Du- 
binsky, who speaks from a knowledge gained from the inner 
councils of the C.I.O. itself, or of a radical like Benjamin 
Stolberg, both of whom are now pointing to the insidious 
communistic influences in the C.1.O. 

I am not saying this in any spirit of “I told you so,” but 
simply because it reveals how the cycle of events is running 
its course. 

We have had other “one big union” movements in this 
country, the Knights of Labor, the [.W.W.’s, and all these 
have found, just as the C.1I.O. has found, that they were in- 
consistent with American ideas and their days were num- 
bered. 

I am glad that the atmosphere is clearing on these matters, 
that the cold facts are being revealed in proper perspective 
and free from the heat of industrial conflict. Perhaps the 
path will now be cleared for the achievement of real indus- 
trial peace in this country. That is one of the great necessi- 
ties if we are to have any true stability or prosperity in 
America. 

Because of the stand I took on principle last summer, per- 
sistent efforts have been made to brand me as an extreme 
reactionary. Following a recent talk in which I gave my 
views as to the need for cooperation between government and 
business, I have been amused to note the comments of various 
writers to the effect that evidently I had gone back on my 
whole philosophy. That is a mistake. My philosophy remains 
the same as it was before, and during, the steel strike. The 
fact is, that because I did not agree with some people about 
the wisdom of signing a C.1I.O. contract, they assumed I dis- 
agreed with them about everything else. I have always be- 
lieved that the welfare of the country required cooperation 
between government and industry. I am going to tell you 
about some of my views and beliefs on labor, and you can 
decide whether, by any stretch of the imagination, they can 
be considered reactionary. 

In the first place, I believe it is possible to have industrial 
peace. I believe in the principle of collective bargaining. | 
believe that industry should pay the highest wages, and pro- 
vide the shortest hours with the best working conditions, that 
are economically feasible. And I believe that all these can be 
best attained under the capitalistic system. . 

How are we to achieve the goal of industrial peace in this 
country? Is it through the compulsory unionization of all 
workers and the creation of a class-conscious, militant union 
movement ? 

When I say that is not the way, I am making no blanket 
indictment of unions. I know that many unions have served 
their members well, and some of them unquestionably have 
acted for the good of the industry as well. 

However, in the mass production industries, such as steel 
and automobiles, unions have never gained a foothold among 
employees. Yet wages have constantly advanced and work- 
ing conditions have been constantly improved. Since 1890, 
wage rates in the steel industry, for example, have increased 
260 per cent, and the work week has been reduced 44 per 
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cent. These are great social advances made without benefit 
of the unions. 

The idea has been widely circulated that in many large 
industrial corporations, employees have not joined a union 
because they were coerced by their employers. I want to ask 
you this question—just how does an employer of thousands 
of employees coerce these employees? 

The idea becomes silly when it is recalled that out of the 
approximately 50,000,000 people gainfully employed in this 
country only about 5,000,000 are members of all trade 
unions. I believe this to be the accurate figure, although 
some claim that the figure is now 7,000,000. 

The United States is still a free country. The fact of the 
matter is that no large employer, whether he wished to or 
not, could succeed in dominating the thinking and the alle- 
viance of his employees and their families. And yet that is 
something which many of the so-called liberal thinkers in 
this country simply cannot seem to understand. They do not 
know the American worker and, therefore, they cannot un- 
derstand why he does not do what they think he should do. 

In the case of the C.1.O., we have it upon the word of 
Dubinsky that no more than 500,000 new dues-paying mem- 
bers have been added to the numbers already members of 
constituent unions, instead of the millions of members that 
have been claimed. That can only mean that great numbers 
of employees in companies with C.1I.O. contracts have re- 
fused to join the union and pay dues to it. 

J think it is clear that the vast majority of American work- 
ers do not want to belong to unions for various reasons of 
their own. And I believe that if they do not want to join 
they should have that right, just as they should have the 
right to join if they want to do that. 

I am against coercion for the worker, coercion for the em- 
ployer, coercion for anybody. My whole philosophy for in- 
dustrial relations can be summed up in the single phrase, 
‘Let's keep the United States a free country.” If we can do 
that, I, for one, am not going to be worried about the out- 
come, 

In the recent past, certain labor leaders have said, in effect, 
“It is not enough that workers have the right to bargaining 
collectively. Workers must use our: particular brand of col- 
lective bargaining. ‘They must use our brand of collective 
bargaining whether they. want it or not. They must be 
forced to use it.” 

‘That is the philosophy which has helped to distort our 
labor legislation and the administration of such legislation. 
That is the philosophy which, carried through to its logical 
conclusion, calls for the closed shop and the check-off. That 
is the philosophy which, in the end, would lead inevitably to 
a labor dictatorship—a labor monopoly—which, in the name 
of protecting the worker, would in fact destroy the individual 
freedom of the worker and make him merely a dues-paying 
cog in a semi-political machine. 

A review of important strikes over the past two years show 
all this to be only too plainly true. Collective bargaining has 
notebeen an issue, for that has long since been written into 
the law. The issues have not been wages, hours or working 
conditions. In the steel strike, for instance, not one of these 
was involved. The issue was whether the company would 
sign a contract with an irresponsible labor union which would 
use the contract in an effort to force all employees to join 
the union whether they wanted to or not, and it was soon 
made clear that this union would not hesitate to employ 
methods of violence in an effort to gain its ends. 

In my opinion it is important for the country today to real- 
ize that solution of the problem of industrial peace does not 
lie in the imposition of one particular method of collective 
bargaining upon workers and upon industry. The important 





question is how to preserve the actual right of collective bar- 
gaining, and the human rights of all of the individuals con- 
cerned in collective bargaining—employers as well as em- 
ployees. All too often in the past methods of violence have 
been used by unions in an effort to intimidate employers and 
employees alike, but fortunately in some parts of the country, 
at least, there have been public officials courageous enough to 
enforce the law without fear or favor. 

The individual employee should have the right to decide 
whether or not he joins a union, or what union he may wish 
to belong to. He should have the right to decide for himself 
whether or not he wishes to pay dues to a union. 

It is in this connection that the closed shop and the check- 
off transgress so severely upon the rights of the individual 
worker. Under the closed shop, a worker must belong to a 
union whether he wishes to or not. Under the check-off, a 
worker must pay dues to that union whether he wishes to or 
not. Furthermore, with the closed shop and the check-off, 
the employer actually enters into a deal with the union to 
deny to the employee his individual rights with respect to 
union membership and payment of union dues. 

Under the check-off, the company simply acts as a dues- 
collecting agency for the union. This is absolutely contrary 
to the American idea that a man has a right to do whatever 
he pleases with his own money. 

On the other hand, we must, of course, preserve the right 
of collective bargaining through any means which employees 
may choose for that purpose. Seme of them may wish to afhl- 
iate themselves with the C.I.O. for collective bargaining pur- 
poses; some may prefer the A.F.L.; some may prefer inde- 
pendent organizations. And some, on the other hand, may 
prefer to belong to no union at all, and to handle their rela- 
tionships with their employer on an individual basis. 

Whatever the form of collective bargaining to be adopted 
by employees, its success will depend upon the degree of con- 
sideration which both management and the employees give to 
each other’s problems. Without cooperation and mutual un- 
derstanding between men and management, there can be no 
answer to the problem of industrial peace in this country. It 
can never be attained if men and management are to be held 
at swords points. 

The test of successful management over the years ahead 
increasingly will be its ability to inspire and deserve the coop- 
eration of employees. There are no trick ways to solve that 
problem. Signing up with the C.I.O. and calling it a day 
won't do it. Mere collective bargaining of any kind will not 
do it alone. 

There must be the will and the earnest, constant endeavor 
on the part of management, from the top executive to the 
foreman in the plant, to understand the human and economic 
problems of its employees. Who can hope to know these 
day-to-day prok“ems so well as management itself, which is 
in day-to-day contact with the men? And once those prob- 
lems are understood they must be met and dealt with fairly 
and squarely. If we will adopt that formula and work at it, 
most of our labor problems will dissolve in thin air. 

And so I believe that industrial peace in this country can 
be built upon four pillars, which I would describe as follows: 


1. Recognition of the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. 

2. Recognition of the right of employees to join or 
not to join any organization of their own choos- 
ing, free from coercion from any source. 

3. Recognition that industrial relations are “human” 
relations and that cooperation between men and 
management and mutual understanding of each 
other’s problems are both possible and essential. 
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4. Legislation which will fairly protect the rights ot 
both employees and employers. 


We cannot legislate industrial peace in this country, but 
in the Wagner bill we came dangerously near legislating the 
country into industrial warfare. To understand this it is 
only necessary to glance at the amazing record of strikes 
since its enactment. 

Upon the occasion of my appearance before the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads last summer, | 
was asked what my recommendations were for labor legisla- 
tion. I replied that I believed the British Trade Disputes Act 
offered a good guide. Since that time others in this country 
have begun to put forward the British Trade Disputes Act 
as a basis from which to work. Some of these people, how- 
ever, have been pointing out only those provisions of the Act 
that are favorable to trade unions. They have entirely ignored 
those equally important provisions which outlaw illegal 
strikes and the check-off; which require trade unions to ren- 
der financial accounting and which prohibit trade unions 
from indulging in illegal acts in connection with labor dis- 
putes. To be helpful in the framing of legislation in this 
country, not a part, but all of the provisions of the British 
Trade Disputes Act must be taken into consideration. 

What we have had to contend with in America in the 





recent past was labor leadership running wild. It is no more 
in the interest of the public to have unregulated labor unions 
than it is to have unregulated corporations. Special govern- 
ment privilege favoring unions is just as much a menace to 
the public interest as special government privilege for in- 
dustry. 

For my part, I believe we can solve the problem of indus- 
trial peace just as we can solve the other great problems 
facing the country at this hour. A few days ago at a Lehigh 
University alumni meeting | stressed the urgent need for 
cooperation between industry and government. In the same 
spirit today I urge fair-minded and tolerant cooperation be- 
tween employers and employees. 

Especially in times like these, when the business horizon 
is filled with hesitation and uncertainty, people must stand 
together and work together toward common purposes which 
will help to pull this country out of the depression and put 
us on a firm footing of economic stability. 

I believe that on this basis it is possible for us to pass 
through this current period of readjustment without making 
any basic changes in our economic and political systems; and 
without losing that freedom of choice and freedom of enter- 
prise which have always been the foundation of our Amer- 
ican philosophy. 


Hatred on the Rampage 


MAKING THE WORLD SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


By UNITED STATES SENATOR HOMER T. BONE 


Over National Network of Mutual Broadcasting System from Station H’OL, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1938 


straight for another world conflict. If it comes, the 

world will emerge utterly ruined and under the dom- 
ination of a despotism that would destroy the last vestige of 
democracy. The only victor in another world war would be 
Death. 

We are told that we must curb Japan and other so-called 
outlaw nations by embargoes, sanctions, blockades. Swift 
and determined punitive action against these nations is de- 
manded of our Government. This demand is coupled with 
the frank admission that the overwhelming mass of Ameri- 
cans would repel such a war program if given a chance, but, 
unhappily, the people who are urging warlike actions against 
other nations have no intention whatever of consulting you. 
If the United States decides to discipline Japan or any other 
nation, you will have nothing whatever to say about it. 

Twenty years ago the Treaty of Versailles was signed after 
strong nations had been subdued and all were staggering 
under fearful debts. No one visualized a world rearming 
for a new war within two decades. We were assured by the 
wise rulers of the earth that we had ended wars by this one. 
Now the internationalists tell us that we must engage in a 
new war to end international gangsterism. 

It is felt that another Panay incident is all that will be 
necessary to force us into war in the Orient because such 
destruction of a second warship would whip up the necessary 
sentiment for war. The earth is still sodden with the blood 
of twenty million men who died in the last war. All of this 
free and easy talk about sending our boys into new shambles 
is terrifying. In the first quarter of the century in which we 
live, so-called Christian nations destroyed more human beings 


Tes is a feeling in the Capital that we are headed 


in war than were killed in all the wars of the preceding thou- 
sand years. During this thousand-year period eight religious 
wars in the 16th century in France destroyed about 40 per 
cent of the population; the Thirty Years War in Germany 
in the 17th Century reduced her population from twelve mil- 
lion to four million people, and forced her people into canni- 
balism. 

An outraged humanity finally revolted against the appal- 
ling brutalities of war and set up a code of warfare which 
called for abandonment of deliberate attacks on helpless 
civilian populations. But the airplane came along in our own 
time and now we face possibilities for frightfulness never 
dreamed of before. We are returning to the terrible cruel- 
ties of the type outlawed after the medieval wars of religion, 
for in the wars now going on in Spain and in China, air- 
planes fly over undefended cities dropping frightful explo- 
sives on helpless women and children.. It is this horrible sort 
of thing that Vittorio Mussolini described as “exceptionally 
good fun”. The purpose is to terrorize civilian populations. 

In the last two years one million human beings have been 
killed and ten million made refugees as a result of the bomb- 
ing and destruction of great centers of civilization. The only 
defense that has yet succeeded in any degree against such a 
campaign of frightfulness is to bomb more of the enemy’s 
women and children than he is able to destroy in your own 
territory. Thousands of military and naval planes now in 
existence indicate what will be done when war starts. 

What sort of preparation are we making in the field of 
legislation to meet the challenge of war? All agree that we 
cannot change the rules of war after war starts, for other 
nations would immediately declare such an action to be un- 
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neutral and a gesture of hostility toward them. We must 
decide before war begins just what our position is to be with 
respect to dealing with warring powers, and let the world 
know it. This is the reason a number of Senators, including 
myself, undertook to bring about the adoption of a mandatory 
veutrality law which would define as clearly as possible the 
osition of the United States toward belligerents. 

A definite statement of policy and rules we intend to apply 
‘o our own people in the matter of war trade would remove 
the doubts and eliminate disputes such as were constantly 
arising from August, 1914, until we entered the World War. 
\n examination of the history of that period indicates how 

ital a part the highly profitable war trade played in finally 
bringing us into the struggle. Common sense calls for a 
clear definition of policy now. 

The existing neutrality law vests so wide a discretion in 
the President that if it were invoked no one knows what 
would be done under it. His actions could easily permit a 
recurrence of the war trade disputes that occurred prior to 
our entry into the World War. Unless this law is drastically 
amended to make its provisions mandatory, it will be almost 
iseless, 

‘There are many shades of opinion as to how we should 
meet the issues arising out of the threat of war. Broadly 
speaking, two major groups urge diametrically opposite 
courses of conduct for the United States. The first group 
insists that we should take immediate and vigorous action 
against Japan and other authoritarian governments. This 
yroup wants Japan’s activities in the Far East curbed by a 
display of force, preferably in collaboration with Great Brit- 
ain and France. This would involve the blockades, sanctions, 
and other forms of coercion 1 have mentioned, the ultimate 
purpose being to starve or cripple Japan into submission 
without officially declaring war. 

This group assumes that a demonstration of force by these 
three nations would frighten Japan into abandonment of her 
invasion of China. Do you believe that threats of coercion 
and the use of our naval forces in faraway corners of the 
earth is the proper way to achieve peace? 

A miscalculation as to the reactions of Japan might result 
in immediate war with that nation. Advocates of this sort of 
action against Japan and other dictatorships even want the 
present neutrality law repealed, weak as it is. They want the 
United States to occupy the same trade and diplomatic posi- 
tion it was in when the Word War started. They support 
the doctrine of “freedom of the seas,” which means that our 
yovernment will protect its citizens with our navy while they 
engage in trade with warring nations. 

I want to read what these advocates of a “strong policy” 
are demanding. Here is what they say: 

“We must distinguish between right and wrong in 
the actions of other nations” ; 

“There must be no vote on war by the people” ; 

“We want resolute, far-reaching, effective action” ; 

‘Overwhelming pressure” ; 

“A resolute scheme of action” ; 

‘Nations must be compelled to respect their solemn 
covenants”; and 

‘‘America must aid democracy everywhere.” 

And they contend that: 

“We must insist upon and uphold these principles 
abroad, and we cannot do that by turning tail and run- 
ning away from the Far East.” 

| quote further from their utterances: 


‘‘We must support the position assumed by the Presi- 
dent in his recent speech with force of arms”; 





“We must fight to save humanity” ; 

“Firmness is essential” ; 

“American youth must be taught to think boldly and 
act its part in the broader affairs of the world and edu- 
cated to a new idealism and a new courage”; and 

“We are guilty of a negative pacifism.” 


While all such expressions reflect a philosophy of force, I 
want to tell you that without a single exception these saviors 
of democracy proclaim their sincere desire for peace—a peace 
to be achieved by a display of force in war zones. Do you 
believe that such a program offers any hope whatever for 
world peace? If enough of you so believe, we are headed 
straight for war. 

The sponsors of this “strong policy” say that we must in- 
sist upon American “rights” in war zones being protected 
and that we must “distinguish” between right and wrong in 
the conduct of other nations. But how insist, how distin- 
guish? If by diplomacy, with what authority to assert it? 
The inevitable corollary is force. Certainly there is no escape 
from this conclusion. This proposal to outlaw nations which 
repudiate their solemn covenants, is made ridiculous by the 
fact that both France and Great Britain have also calmly 
repudiated their solemn covenants to pay the vast war debts 
they owe us. In other words, we are asked to join repudia- 
tors to discipline other repudiators for the offense of repudia- 
tion. 

Those of us who make up the second group, of which I 
have spoken, want a strong mandatory neutrality law. We 
believe that such a law is the one logical way of trying to 
keep this country out of war. A recent Gallup poll showed 
70 per cent of Americans want this government to remove 
its citizens from battlefields and withdraw its armed forces 
from such places. The average American knows that our 
citizens will be killed if they insist on remaining in war 
zones. 

Critics of a mandatory policy of neutrality believe that we 
should police the world, and that opposing demands come 
only from a little group of isolationists. They hold to this 
view in spite of the fact that 70 per cent of Americans agree 
with these so-called “isolationists.”’ 

How much better it would be to make a claim for de- 
stroyed property when peace comes than for a few Americans 
to risk their lives detending this property located on great 
battlefields of foreign powers. Such action can only jeop- 
ardize the peace and welfare of 130 million Americans. 

1 think the best answer to this whole problem was made 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. In their recent encamp- 
ment at Buffalo they passed resolutions which ought to ap- 
peal to the mothers and fathers of America who have sons 
nearing military age. These resolutions call for the abandon- 
ment of international relations that would obligate the use 
of our troops beyond the boundaries and territorial waters of 
the United States; for a policy of mandatory neutrality for 
which four members of the Senate Munitions Committee 
have long contended; for a preparedness which shall be used 
only to prevent aggression against the American nation; for 
the withdrawal of our nationals and armed forces from war 
zones. 

The January issue of the official publication of the VFW 
carries @ warning against a sudden patriotic hysteria due to 
another international incident like the Panay affair which 
would violently inflame people and lead to war. The edi- 
torial warns against propaganda designed to make the Amer- 
ican people mad enough to fight again in another “war to 
end war” or join in another crusade to “‘make the world safe 
for democracy.” 

Their declaration constitutes a sane formula for national 
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defense, and I feel sure that the vast majority of Americans 
agree with the VF W. I believe with them that we should 
prepare so thoroughly for national defense that war-mad na- 
tions will be afraid to attack America. But this does not 
imply that we should use force or a threat of force in an 
endeavor to prevent or end other peoples’ wars. To go be- 
yond the VF W’s formula is to lay the groundwork for ag- 
gression on foreign shores. Our policies in the matter of 
naval strength and national defense should be aligned to this 
fact. 

If we attempt to police the whole world it means that we 
must abandon in large part our efforts to make America a 
better place for all of us. Veterans realize that the greatest 
military victory in history failed to achieve its declared pur- 
pose and that we are not likely to do a better job in another 
world war. 

These veterans have not forgotten the fields of dead, the 
hospitals filled with men who will never again know what it 
is to live normal lives. I know that you, too, will not forget 
these things because you are constantly reminded of them. 

Why should we do things that may invite war and which 
in themselves are virtual acts of war, even though the authors 
of such policies assert that we shall not have to declare war 
when we put them into effect? When we blockade a nation 
with our fleet, without a declaration of war, we have created 
a virtual state of war, no matter what you call it. It is what 
lawyers would call a “de facto” war, or one in fact, even 
though a formal declaration of war has not been made. 

Armed clashes between nations are occurring all over the 
world, and the people who want us to police the world de- 
nounce these clashes as “outlaw wars” and denounce all na- 
tions engaging in such irregular practices as “gangster na- 






tions.” But with utter lack of consistency they urge the 
United States to indulge in the same practices they so vehe- 
mently assail. They want this country to engage in de facto 
warfare, in which we would refrain from a formal declara- 
tion of war. 

They would have us do the things that constitute war 
without calling it war, thereby employing the very same tac- 
tics we so bitterly criticize and profess to abhor. We would 
have to do such things in partnership with nations that have 
repudiated their binding promises to us. The result of this 
breach of faith has been to saddle twelve billion dollars of 
bonded debt on our people. 

These so-called “‘gangster nations” are huge ammunition 
dumps in a world of sparks. Their present philosophy is the 
outgrowth of the World War, and a new war would inten- 
sify the bitterness. The whole appalling stream of hatred 
and hostility runs like a wild river on a rampage, sweeping 
all before it. If we associate ourselves with the affected na- 
tions before the war starts we shall be swept over the cata- 
ract with the others. 

A war appears inevitable and a supreme effort should be 
made to prevent America becoming a party to this new mad- 
ness. Certainly those who love their homeland and who be- 
lieve that in America lies much of the hope for human prog- 
ress will make a patriotic effort to repel every suggestion that 
might lead to our involvement. I want you to share the 
views expressed by the Veterans of Foreign Wars and join 
with them and the other splendid organizations of our citi- 
zens who are fighting to keep America sane in an era of inter- 
national strife and bitterness. The highest duty of all of us 
is to strive earnestly, right now, to make America safe for 
Americans, in America, 


Combatting Lawnessness 


AMERICA’S MOST DESTRUCTIVE DISEASE 
By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice 
Delivered at New York City, December 3, 1937, before the Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


AW enforcement officers and men engaged in the busi- 

ness of life insurance have many things in common. 

Both of us attempt to insure life by saving life and 

we use many of the same methods, although directed in dif- 

ferent channels. You have your scientific aids toward the 

preservation of life—we have our scientific methods by which 

we endeavor to safeguard the lives of the persons for whose 
protection we are in part responsible. 

Your enemies are disease, accident and violence—ours can 
be classified almost entirely in the latter category. You 
work toward your ends by education—we struggle to achieve 
results by the same method. However, I am sorry to say 
that at times we are not entirely successful. To those who 
pay you premiums on their life insurance, there is a personal 
element and a personal realization of risk which causes them 
to be much more receptive to your educational programs 
which, if followed, will enable them to live to a more mature 
age. Our efforts in education, however, while as thoroughly 
vital and while directed to the very same persons, who have 
an equally personal investment in the matter, all too often 
meet with apathy. Were it not for this widespread public 
indifference toward crime conditions, for a too general atti- 
tude of “let the other fellow do it,’”’ we would not be faced 
with the fact that the criminal army of America is composed 


of over 4,300,000 persons. 


I am sure that you gentlemen have ample reason to appre- 
ciate the efficacy of statistics and the need for every available 
fact to guide you in your business. It may surprise you to 
know that in the important business of crime eradication, 
figures and facts and statistics are still in a rather lamentable 
state. It was not until the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
a few years ago began to gather statistics from various law 
enforcement bodies throughout America that there was any 
picture whatever regarding the extent and fluctuation of 
crime. Even today those figures are incomplete, although 
they rapidly are assuming proportions which give us an 
accurate view of the conditions as they actually exist. Never- 
theless, there are many necessary facts still lacking. For 
instance, we do not know exactly how many criminals are 
repeaters in crime. As gauged by fingerprints received, we 
know that fully 55 per cent of all persons arrested have been 
arrested before. However, the lives of these men and women 
in many cases were shrouded in mystery until recent years 
when the growth of the fingerprint division of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, serving all parts of America, revealed 
their true identities. 

There was a dearth of accurate statistics on the disposition 
of various cases. We found in numerous instances that a 
person who had been successfully masquerading as a first 
offender, in reality had behind him a long string of past 
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violations. ‘Thus you see we are only now beginning to get 
at the true facts regarding the extent and ramifications of 
crime, and the picture is truly alarming. Especially is this 
true in the taking of human life. You, as life insurance men, 
are, | know, vitally concerned with the fact that there are 
roaming at large today in the United States some 200,000 
potential murderers who during their lifetime will account 
for the deaths by violence of more than 300,000 persons, 
unless the present murder rate is reduced. 

It should be a matter of most vital concern to know that 
every 40 minutes a human being is struck down in homicide. 
It should interest you also to realize that many of these 
crimes are those of degeneracy, often committed by persons 
afflicted with diseases which only recently have been discussed 
in public. Further, as persons who are interested in preven- 
tives, you should know that the slayers of the more than 
13,000 persons who are our annual homicide victims are 
extremely blessed by the kindness of lax criminal laws, the 
eagerness of shrewd and often unscrupulous attorneys, and 
professional crime magicians, the soft-heartedness of many 
state parole and pardon boards, and the apathy of the public 
to the extent that the average murderer in the United States 
now spends less than 54 months in prison as the result of 
his crime. 

Life insurance companies have a distinct stake in the pre- 
vention of crime. Certainly murder is costly to you. The 
wreckage of human lives brought about by anguish and sor- 
row should be a consideration. When you realize that there 
are over 13,000 cases of murder and manslaughter each year 
and over 47,500 aggravated assaults, any one of which can 
affect later life, the problem, regalves itself into one involving 
a distinct monetary consideration which cannot fail to be 
aided by the attention of such g¥®At fact-finding bodies as life 
insurance companies. You have @he great work in admon- 
ishing the public on the necessity for quick diagnosis and 
speedy treatment of numerous diseases; you have educated 
persons on the dangers of cancer, of tuberculosis, and of 
heart ailments, and within the last few years you have been 
courageous path-finders in the distribution of information 
concerning the viciousness of our,so-falled-social diseases. To 
my mid, crime is #8 MaligneReageapy Beaaca, 5and it is as 
Mistinct a subject of health -us#tiberculosis. Both the victim 
of guberculosis and the victim of~the slayer may carry life 
insurance. Tuberculosis victims have a chance to recover. 
No murder victim ever again rises from his sprawled posi- 
tion where he has beén knocked Prone by the bullet from the 
gun of a criminal. aes 

It might be profitable for i insutance companies to’ take more 
“interest in many of our jails and sotie of our“réformatories 
and, penitentiaries. It is a distinct matter of public health to 
know ‘whethes. «,esgons are being housed in finclean surround- 
ings; whether they are being forved$to remain in the” Same 
cells with other prisoners Siffecing’ from contagious diseases ; 


whether the mentally unfit are being housed with prisoners. 
and whether unfit persons are being 


of normal mentality, 
released to again prey upon ‘the public. 

It should be your consideration that law enforcement agen- 
cies be given every benefit of proper public support, proper 
appropriation and assistance. By proper law enforcement, 
the public may survive; without it, you may be sure that 
you will pay more insurance and indemnities. 

Reverting again for a moment to the matter of prisons 
and jails, a survey would reveal some appalling facts regard- 
ing the number of egenerates W ho are often improperly in- 
carcerated in surroundings where they can spread their degen- 
eracy to others and hus increase their menace, or who are 
released improperly or improperly sentenced, or not removed, 
as they should be, Egor communion with our daily life. The 


surprising increase Of’ degenerate sex crimes within the last 








few years has revealed an urgent necessity for corrective 
action by very public-minded body. This is not wholly a 
problem of law enforcement. In many cases, as you well 
know, degeneracy can be traced to disease, mental or physical. 
There should be given to the cure of degeneracy the same 
thought, the same eager perseverance, the same persistent in- 
vestigation, that has resulted in the lessening of many other 
dangerous diseases. 

Naturally, the results of degeneracy, taking form in numer- 
ous crimes, fall into the hands of the law enforcement officer ; 
however, the causes of degeneracy are things for other per- 
sons to inquire into and to seek to cure, and until a program 
for the suppression and prevention of the causes of sex 
crimes can be found, we shall continue to see our women 
assaulted and our children brutally murdered. Law enforce- 
ment can apprehend the murderer. Law enforcement, how- 
ever, cannot prevent the development of the factors which 
led to that murder. This is a job for the doctor, for the 
scientist, for the psychiatrist, and for great investigative, 
public-minded bodies like the life insurance companies of 
America. 

And since we are talking of public duty, it might be well 
for us to look into some other facts which are just coming to 
light. There is no doubt that poverty is a factor which con- 
tributes to crime, but it is not the sole cause. Poverty, it is 
true, is the cause of many convictions, for the poor criminal 
has not the aid of shrewd lawyers or of venal political or other 
improper influence which may sway the scales of justice. 
But, we find that most of the major criminals are not poverty- 
stricken, particularly when one considers that some of our 
notorious bank robbers have often rolled up an annual income 
of one hundred thousand dollars. The reason in all these 
cases is quite simple—the more money a person has, the more 
friends one has; the more ability one has to summon influence 
to his assistance in times of stress, the more one is inclined 
to believe that he can get away with it when he commits a 
crime. 

Let us consider the case of the average citizen. He over- 
parks his automobile or he commits a traffic violation. He is 
summoned into traffic court. Immediately he begins a cam- 
paign to outwit the law. In one instance that I recall, a man 
who had_ committed a violation involving a $2 fine spent 

$60) werything from influence to plain bribery so that he 
“mi apt the satisfaction, as he called it, of outwitting the 
police officer who gave him a ticket. I submit that if other- 
wise reputable citizens feel that they have a right to fix one 
form of violation, they cannot very well complain about the 
criminal who believes in his right to hire a shyster lawyer, or 
0 bribe a jury in order to get out of a penitentiary sentence 
ie having committed a murder. Crime will continue to 
increase until public sentiment crushes crime, and public 

entiment cannot crush crime until a public consciousness is 
aroused against all forms of crime. 

" You’ gentlemen of life insurance have spent much money 
in advertising to acquaint people with the tiny causes of great 
diseases. You have made it a self-apparent fact that many of 
the things which take our lives are invisible to the eye. The 
same thing is true of the desperate crime which ménaces ‘us 
today, in which over 1,300,000 major infractions are com- 
mitted each year, in which there is a robbery every 10 min- 
utes, a burglary every 2 minutes, a larceny every 44 seconds, 
and a case of automobile theft every 214 minutes. It is rare 
indeed that a major criminal starts as such. He begins in 
a petty way—often with pilfering and other minor viola- 
tions, finally to feed upon society until he reaches the status 
of a public menace.. When we trace his history, we find that 
in his boyhood, the cause of his early crimes often was 
parental laziness, lack of discipline, and failure to set the 
proper example. The boy who hears his father boast of 
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how he fooled the police in a traffic violation should not be 
held solely responsible if he too decides that it is smart to 
outwit the law. 

American crime begins in the American home. The only 
way it can be cured is by a re-establishment of respect for 
law by the heads of our homes. In this regard, 1 want to 
remind you that more than 18 per cent of all our crime is 
being committed by youths of 21 years or less. Moreover, 
during the first 9 months of 1937, persons under 21 years 
of age committee 13 per cent of our murders, 28 per cent of 
our robberies, +1 per cent of our burglaries, and 51 per cent 
of all automobile thefts! They did not learn their disrespect 
for law in our schools. They did not learn it at the grocery 
store or at the drug store, or in church. They learned it at 
home. They learned it. from parents who took pride in the 
exploits of rats like Dillinger or “Pretty Boy” Floyd, and 
who exulted in the freeing of a murderer because this mur- 
derer happened to have an attorney more shrewd than the 
state prosecutor. They gained their disrespect from parents 
who in many instances were themselves addicted to petty or 
greater violations of the law. 

Since we haye been on the subject of values, monetary and 
otherwise, it might be interesting to look at the record of 
what proper public support can do toward law enforcement. 
It has been the happy privilege of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to have the good will and the support of honest 
citizens everywhere, which led to the proper appropriations 
and to the ability to build a scientific investigative body on 
the highest possible standard. The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation is naturally proud of many accomplishments. We 
realize that the results obtained could not have been accom- 
plished without enthusiastic aid from the public and other 
law enforcement agencies. Because of that support and 
because of that assistance there were 15,777 violators of Fed- 
eral laws convicted during the: last four years in cases coming 
within the investigative jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Out of every 100 persons who have been 
charged with, violating Federal laws .by Special Agents of 
the FBI and taken to trial, 94 haye been convicted. During 
this period the cost of operating the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation amounted to a little more than $18,000,000. Dur- 
ing the same period, because this Bureau has been allowed to 
build itself into an efficient organization,-it was able to return 
in savings, in fines imposed in cases investigated, and in recov- 
eries of stolen goods, a total of more than $135,000,000 to 
the taxpayers of America, or more. than $116,;000;000 above 
what it cost to operate the Bureau. In other words, this 
Bureau has paid dividends to the taxpayers amounting to a 
return of over $7 for each dollar spent, which I believe is 
one of the most profitable investments, public or private that 
the American people possess. 

-I cite these figures, not only: because-I am proud of them, 
but because-I am extremely grieved that every community in 
America is not realizing the maximum returns from its law 
enforcement. :I hasten to add that law enforcement of itself 
is not at fault. The responsibility for the lack of a profitable 
enforcement in so many of our communities again goes right 
back to your insurance policy holders—the people of the aver- 
age American home. If they only could be made to see that 
it is their business and problem and danger and protection, I 
feel sure they would be more determined that law enforce- 
ment everywhere be raised to a standard of high efficiency 
and profitable accomplishment. Once that is done, I assure 
you, crime will decrease automatically, because once the 
American home can be made to work for law enforcement 
it will of itself breed respect for the majesty of our laws. 
Without this, no matter how hard honest men of law enforce- 
ment seek to combat it, crime will continue to flourish. 

We recently have heard from self-styled experts on crim- 









inology, men who believe they know even more than all law 
enforcement, that crime is definitely on the decrease. Untor- 
tunately, crime is not decreasing and criminals are not reform- 
ing. The records of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
show that crime is increasing; that more murders, man- 
slaughters, robberies, sex crimes, burglaries and automobile 
thefts were committed during the first nine months of 1937 
than during the same period last year. 

I deplore the misinformation, the haphazard ideas, the 
scrambled suggestions and silly sentimentality of these per- 
sons who attempt to cure crime by text-book methods. You 
cannot wipe out. murder, nor arson, nor rape, nor any other 
crime by coddling criminals. It must be done by the methods 
of experienced men who know their business, who actually 
deal with criminals, who from long years spent in. tracking 
down crime and,watching methods of those who commit it, 
have been able to draw. up a line of attack which can implant 
upon the criminal mind the fact that he cannot violate our 
laws and get away with it. 

No criminal who js given the belief that he will be treated 
with kid gloves, sent to prisons often operated as country 
clubs, where he has the benefits of loafing,.sun-baths, radio, 
daily newspapers, magazines, motion pictures, baseball, basket- 
ball and football, to remain there only so long as he desires 
to rest up from his criminal activities and then leave on an 
easily obtained pardon or parole, even can: be persuaded that 
crime is anything: but a highly enjoyable business. Only swift 
and sure and determined detection and apprehension, plus 
equally swift and sure prosecution, adequate sentences, dis- 
cipline in prison, and a proper release without political or 
monetary influence, followed by strict supervision, can make 
any criminal realize that there is majesty in law, and power 
in the sentence of a judge when he punishes him for his crime. 

This naturally leads me to a discussion of the administra- 
tion of our state parole, systems in America. You have heard 
much of it. You have heard many of our sob-sisters relate 
at length about how few persons ever are returned for viola- 
tion of parole. Whether .these .people speak the badly dis- 
torted facts which they.so easily utter from ignorance or from 
a studied effort to delude the American people, I do not 
know. But the fact is that there is at the present time an 
apparent and persistent éffogt on the part of numerous self- 
styled .know-it-alls to delude.the people into believing that 
the administration of parole is a success. This is not true. 
Parole administration as it exists in all too many of our 
states is ngt a success. It is a failure. And it is trampled 
under foot by thousands of paroled convicts who look upon it 
as a part of their right. I am not speaking from any stand- 


point of fanciful theory. I speak from the hard and bitter 


experience of a man who has seen several of his associates 
shot down by the guns of members of the underworld who 
had .been the recipients of clemency; shot down by such rats 
as “Baby Face” Nelson, who was three times paroled ;. by 
such. vermin as Alfred Power, who walked out of a prison by 
the parole route by adopting an English accent and thus secur- 
ing his release for deportation. 

Moreover, I speak for every police and other law enforce- 
ment agency in America which has seen its brave officers go 
to their duty to be murdered, often from ambush, by paroled 
convicts. I hope I speak for every mother, who in the 
horror of grief, has gone trembling to the city morgue to 
look. upon the defiled, broken body of some innocent child, 
raped and tortured by some sex-crazed monster who, himself, 
left prison by the parole method. These are the grounds upon 
which I speak. And I speak in defense of every decent Amer- 
ican who wants his home protected. I am fighting against 
the cloud of misinformation, the smoke-screen that is being 
thrown up, why I do not know, to protect murderers, thieves, 
thugs, brigands, desperadoes and outlaws. 
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When the records of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
show that 55 per cent of all criminals arrested have been pre- 
viously arrested for other crimes and when the records also 
show that approximately 50 per cent of all prisoners now 
are being released on parole, how do the professional parole 
advocates manage to make anyone believe that hardly any- 
one ever violates a parole? 

Why are these people so much interested in glossing over 
the vicious parole abuses which exist in so many of our states? 
Why do they disregard the fact that 30 per cent of the 13,519 
dangerous criminals listed in the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation’s single fingerprint file as the country’s most desperate 
kidnappers, racketeers, hoodlums, bank robbers and extor- 
tioners show a record of having been the recipients of parole 
or other types of clemency not only once, but in many cases 
as often as four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, and ten times? 

‘There is not an experienced law enforcement man in 
America who is not harassed by this parole problem; yet these 
officers who risk their lives in protecting our homes are ridi- 
culed by these advocates of easy freedom who want us to 
open the doors of every penitentiary to almost anyone who 
wants liberty. Have you ever heard from any parole advo- 
cate, from any one of these professional regenerators, one 
logical reason why old-time offenders, persons with long, 
vicious criminal records, should be turned loose on parole, 
time and time and time again? They do not answer that 
question. They twist the subject, they squirm about, they 
throw out smoke screens to make you believe that all persons 
who object to the abuses of parole are monsters who want 
to keep all first offenders in prison. They try to make you 
believe that the complaints against the maladministration of 
parole are directed against the first offender and not against 
the persons whom these parole purveyors are really trying 
to get out of prisons—the old-timers, the vicious criminals, 
the professional bank robbers, the multiple murderers. They 
are the ones who get out under many of the state parole 
systems as they exist today. 

No one ever hears any criticism of the Federal parole sys- 
tem and the workings of the Federal Parole Board. The 


reason is a simple one—the Federal system works. The Fed- 
eral Parole Board, under the able guidance of Attorney 
General Homer Cummings, efficiently and honestly tries to 
free the fellow who deserves to be turned loose and keep in 
prison the man who should remain there in the interest of 
society. Any parole board which follows that system will 
meet the approval of law enforcement officers everywhere. 
But when prisoners are turned loose indiscriminately and 
when individuals who either disguise the facts or are ignorant 
of the facts seek to make prison merely a stopping place on 
the way to new crimes, then not only every law enforcement 
officer, but every honest citizen should rise in persistent pro- 
test until such a condition is corrected. 

There is no fault whatever to find with any parole system 
that honestly releases a first offender after he has served a 
definite period of time and then closely supervises his activi- 
ties in a proper way after his release so that he may re-make 
himself into a respectable citizen. No efficient law enforce- 
ment officer anywhere ever uttered one word against the 
legitimate use of parole, against the true theory of parole, 
against the efficient administration of parole as it really is 
intended to be—that of regenerating the first offender. What 
we law enforcement officials 6bject to and what I for one 
will continue to combat is the interference of venal politics, 
of improper influence, of excessive sentimentality, which 
opens prison doors to confirmed offenders, and which sends 
them out to multiply our taxes, multiply our sorrows, multi- 
ply our anguish, and multiply greatly the dangers which we 
must face from an ever-rising multitude of criminals. If 
we are to insure life we must also save life, and if we are 
to insure property we must protect property. For this reason 
I have tried to present some of the obstacles which we are 
confronted with daily on the battle front of law enforcement. 
Because of your positions as leaders in a great humanitarian 
movement looking toward a better society in the future, we 
look to you as our allies. And as such, we must stand united 
in combatting lawlessness, which is one of America’s most 
dangerous, most subversive and most destructive diseases. 
May we fight it to the absolute limit! 


A Perpetual Miracle 


THE WHY AND HOW OF TELEVISION 


By DR. ALFRED N. GOLDSMITH, Consulting Engineer and former Vice-President of RCA 
Before the New York State Science Teachers’ Association, in Syracuse, New York, December 29, 1937 


N a measure I am here under false pretenses because 

I am scheduled to talk to you about the why and how 

of television. It is impracticable to tell you in detail 

why television is needed, and it is certainly impossible, within 

an hour or even within several weeks, to tell you how tele- 

vision is carried out. It is in a sense a perpetual miracle, and 

yet it is no more than the result of the careful and pains- 
taking application of known physical principles. 

One otf the best ways of pointing out why television is nec- 
essary is to stress the fact that the radio audience of today is 
blind, for it only hears programs and cannot see them. Never- 
theless, through the enterprise of those who have brought 
about modern Uroadcasting and the skill of those who have 
created the modern program—whether of entertainment or 
education, and either spoken or musically presented—broad- 
casting now fills a real place in the life of the peoples of the 
world today. That fact, however, does not minimize the 
importance of the gift of radio sight which television is about 
to bring to the world. 


We have every reason for believing that we can add to 
the entertainment value of the radio program by the use of 
sight. We have had a parallel instance in the case of the 
development of the motion picture which, as you know, was 
originally a purely visual art. The time came when sound 
was added to it. I think it can be fairly said that the addi- 
tion of sound to the motion picture brought about a real revo- 
lution, revivifying an industry that was in the doldrums, and 
to some extent averting what might have been a major catas- 
trophe in that field. 

To go further, the advent of sound in the motion picture 
introduced a new technique of production methods in the 
studio which had to be radically altered to take account of 
the new medium, and caused modifications in the presenta- 
tion of pictures in the theaters to an equally great extent. 
The repercussions on adjunct fields, such as vaudeville, are 
well known to you. 

I also believe that television will have a greater influence, 
both educationally and politically, than radio itself has today, 
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great as the present-day influence of radio must be admitted 
to be. The reason for that increase is to be found in the old 
phrase: “Seeing is believing;” and while in fact seeing may 
not always be believing (as in the case of the stage illusion- 
ist), yet in general we believe more readily in that which we 
see. So, in the future, when you can look at a man speaking 
and listen to him simultaneously by radio, you will have a 
more accurate gauge of his ability, his sincerity, and his wis- 
dom than you would have had if you had only listened to 
him and could not have seen him and thus traced the delicate 
shades of expression and emotion of the man himself. 

The physical facilities required for television are extraor- 
dinarily complicated and numerous. It is indeed an expen- 
sive art. One of the best simple descriptions that one might 
give of television is that it is the “luxury field of communica- 
tion.” Communication telegraphically by dots and dashes is 
the most crude, and certainly the most simple and economic 
method of electric communication known to man. When we 
come to telephony, which is a more complicated method of 
communication, far more elaborate and expensive facilities 
were required, as you well know. Indeed there is many a 
good telegraph wire line in the United States that could not 
be used successfully for telephony. When we come to the 
field of facsimile or the transmission of recorded still (that 
is, stationary) pictures, we again require better facilities than 
for telegraphy. Following these, comes the really huge jump 
from facsimile to television, which results from the fact that 
television is nothing but a sort of facsimile speeded up thou- 
sands of times! In other words, for television we send indi- 
vidual still pictures, but we send them so extremely rapidly— 
say thirty each second—that the effect on the human eye is 
that of a continuous moving picture (as in theatre). It is 
therefore a luxury field and a hundred times more difficult, 
in round numbers, to accomplish than radio telephony; and 
it necessarily involves facilities, precautions, and methods 
which are both costly and as yet not completely worked out. 

For one thing, we must have entirely different studio ar- 
rangements for television from those required for ordinary 
sound broadcasting. A television studio is a sort of little 
brother of a motion-picture studio. It is a small studio with 
whatever facilities—and these are at present restricted—that 
are required for motion-picture production because we pick 
up the same things in both fields, namely, the visual image 
and the spoken word. This is done in television-telephone 
programs, just as it is done for sound-motion-pictures. So 
that television studios must be built and located on a roughly 
similar basis to those used for motion picture production. In 
these studios there must be, for example, what we call in the 
motion picture field “scene docks,” that is, places where flats 
or sets can be stored for the presentation of performance. 
These are the backgrounds against which the action takes 
place. Elaborate lighting equipment is necessary in the tele- 
vision studio. A broadcast program today could, to all in- 
tents and purposes, be picked up in the dark, but a television 
program of the future is of necessity picked up under a blaz- 
ing fury of intense light because a great deal of light is re- 
quired to enable pick-up of pictures with that beauty which 
is desired. You may know that in the motion-picture field 
there is also this need for powerful studio light. Even the 
camera, with its highly sensitive film and fast lenses, requires 
a flood of light on the set before the picture can be adequately 
photographed. In addition there must be the conventional 
sound pick-up equipment of today because television pro- 
grams unaccompanied by sound will be quite a rarity—as 
much of a rarity, presumably, as would be visual motion pic- 
tures of today without sound. So that every television station 
is really a television-telephone station and must include within 
itself those facilities now available for sound broadcasting. 









The sets themselves (that is, the scene in which the action 
takes place) consist of properties such as tables, chairs, prac- 
ticable doors, and everything from “candlesticks” to “kings’’ 
that is presumably required to give a dramatic or comic per- 
formance. These sets may be actual sets, that is, they may be 
physical things like the objects on this lecture table, or they 
may be mere images such as back-ground-projected sets. It 
would be entirely possible for me to have behind me on this 
platform a translucent screen with a projector back sof it 
pointing toward you. We will assume that that projector 
projects a lantern slide brightly on this supposed translucent 
screen toward the pick-up camera placed in your midst, this 
being the television camera. Let us assume that the picture 
is a scene on a street or in a home. If I walk in front of this 
supposed screen and keep far enough away so that my shadow 
does not fall on it, then to the eye of the camera situated 
among you I shall seem to be in front of whatever scene is 
projected upon the translucent screen from behind. It is 
rather difficult to put Mont Blanc or the Champs Elysees or 
Broadway, or even Times Square back of somebody in an 
actual studio. It is, however, simple enough to project the 
equivalent scene, so that we can achieve a certain independ- 
ence of time and space by using that method. We can also 
project a motion picture on the background translucent 
screen and by synchronizing the action on the screen with 
that on the set and with the television pick-up, we can get 
the effect of motion in the desired background with the fore- 
ground action all blended into a composite whole. . 

We can also work with miniature sets. The miniature set 
might be a little house, brightly iliuminated, and with a gate 
before which somebody is apparently standing. We take a 
“long shot” of that scene and the audience sees this set. We 
call that process of showing the entire scene of action in a 
long shot “establishing the set.”” The audience therefore sees 
on the television screen in the home this little miniature house 
which nevertheless looks full size and has in front of it a 
young lady standing at the gate and waiting for somebody. 
She is stationary because in fact she is just a little modeled 
figure. But this scene fades instantly into a close-up picture 
of a full-size gate with just a background showing of a gar- 
den and the full-size and living young lady standing at the 
gate. The audience is thus tricked into believing that it has 
seen the actual house in the long shot and gone from that to 
the close-up and, thus, not knowing the actual method, its 
enjoyment is equaly as great as if all scenes were actual. In 
fact, we hope it is even greater because of the superiority and 
charm of the miniature sets in some respects. 

It is also possible to inject backgrounds electrically. That 
is to say, the actor can play his part in front of a pitch-black 
velvet curtain, and nevertheless in the control room of the 
studio, we can project any still or motion picture we desire 
as background action, and by purely electrical means. In 
practice, this is, of course, in the realm of future develop- 
ment. The invention has been made and some research has 
been done on it, but the development of it into a practical 
form for everyday use awaits the future. 

The types of employees in a television studio will again 
closely parallel some of those in a motion-picture studio. 
There will be “grips,” as they are called. A “grip” is a per- 
son who grips things and carries them around, in other 
words, a sort of porter and dresser of the sets. There will 
also be painters and carpenters galore, gaffers or electricians, 
make-up men, wardrobe mistresses and the host of employees 
who are required to check up and control a television per- 
formance. Naturally, there will have to be dressing rooms, 
script girls, directors, supervisors, and all the personnel that 
gather around a dramatic presentation of any sort. Last, but 
by no means least, producers, authors, re-write men, artists, 
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and research and historical men will be required, so that in 
this New Deal of television or radio, if you wish to call it 
that, there certainly will be room for a host of people, both 
from the fields of literature and art, and from the field of 
industry, all working together to develop a new industry of 
television. Radio, as you know, has already given hundreds 
of thousands of people employment and livelihood. Tele- 
vision bids fair in time to do the same, so that in this instance 
at least we may fairly say that we are reversing the course of 
technological unemployment since I, at least, am _ unac- 
quainted with anything that television will destroy or seri- 
ously jeopardize or anybody whom it will throw out of work. 

Having picked up our picture in a studio, we shall fre- 
quently want to get it out to a group of stations. How shall 
we establish a network? There are four major methods, and 
I can only briefly touch on them. The first is by means of a 
road show. We can actually send a group of actors to one 
station after another, and have them give the same perform- 
ance in an orderly way at a given time. In that way we can 
syndicate a given performance by a road show. 

The second method is by the use of motion-picture film. 
We can take a film of any performance and send prints of it 
to each outlet station for syndication, much the way news- 
paper “boilerplate” is sent out nowadays. This method is 
particularly convenient (and, in fact, indispensable) for post- 
poned events and for complicated sets and action which can- 
not be readily transported from station to station. 

The third method we can use is to establish a radio relay 
system, whereby we send the program at the time of occur- 
rence at the original station all over the country to .many 
other outlet stations. 

The fourth method is by co-axial cable, such as the cable 
between New York and Philadelphia, which can carry tele- 
vision programs and which enables television syndication to 
that extent. 

So that we have at least four alternative methods of pro- 
yram syndication. ‘The film method has one thing to recom- 
mend it. It is independent of time and space. If we want a 
football game in the afternoon to be shown to the major 
radio audience in the evening, we.can photograph it in the 
afternoon, quickly cut and edit it, and get it to the station 
for evening ‘transmission at the time the audience desires 
most to see it. 

Rushing in where angels fear to tread, I should like to 
give you some figures—erude figures—in dollars, as.to what 
is involved in television. The erection of a studio is a matter 
that runs in cost probably in the range from $50,000 to 
$500,000 or more. Nobody knows just how much more be- 
cause nobody has gone to the ultimate extreme in the erec- 
tion of commercial television studios. Certainly major 
amounts are involved. Transmitters run today up to close to 
half a million dollars in the 714-kilowatt size; and perhaps 
a fair range of transmitter values would be from a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars up: to eight hundred thousand dollars 
or more for the actual transmitting equipment. 

Considering the networks, the telephone company has noti- 
fied the public that the 90-mile coaxial cable for television, 
among other things, between New York and Philadelphia, 
cost $540,000, or $6,000 per mile of cable. The networks of 
the United States today for telephone broadcasting are some 
35,000 miles long. 35,000 times $6,000, which would be the 
cost of the television networks on the same basis, is far too 
much money. Even if the amount were to be substantially 
reduced, it would still crawl up toward $100,000,000, which 
means, of course, that syndication cannot be done that way 
except after considerable delay, planning, and gradual expan- 
sion. 

Television receivers will cost more than the present re- 





ceivers for telephone broadcast reception because they have 
something in them in addition to what we must have for 
telephone reception. If you choose to take a medium price 
of say $250 per receiver in the future, which is merely a 
number “taken out of a hat” without any particular stress, 
and if you choose to multiply that price by say 2,000,000 
television listeners in the next 5 or 10 years—thus multiply- 
ing the two numbers of 2,000,000 and 250—you will find a 
half-billion dollar expenditure by the public for television 
receivers. Now that amount is quite a pleasant argument 
for television from the viewpoint of the radio industry, but it 
is nevertheless a reason for thought in connection with the 
economic conditions in the United States at any given time. 

When we come to program problems, we encounter a new 
series of question marks. A vaudeville actor in the old days 
could go from theatre to theatre, appearing before small 
audiences repeatedly. By the time he had gone around the 
‘United States, a new audience had grown into existence 
which didn’t know him, and his fairly stale jokes could be 
perpetrated repeatedly in an everlasting circle. 

With television, this plan is not so easy, because the actor 
appears before a large audience once and for all. No matter 
what he says or does, and no matter how well he rehearses or 
how ingeniously he performs, his show is then done and fin- 
ished (we hope). So that the supply of new material, of 
originality in acting, and of new actors, ‘tf you please, will 
have to be great for television. Television will be very prod- 
igal of talent and program material of all sorts. 

Production costs are of course one of the major problems 
of television. Let-me take you to Hollywood fpr a moment 
and give you some figures.of production costs.in.that.metrop- 
olis of the motion picture. Hollywood spends in round num- 
bers $150,000,000 a year for some 500 feature films, running 
on the screen about 600 hours (for one showing of each 
film). Simple arithmetic, therefore, teaches us that these 
films cost $250,000 an hour on the screen or about $4,000 
a-minute on the average. Actually, Hollywood’s production 
costs, in terms of screen time, range between $400 and 
$30,000 per minute. From that we can only draw.the con- 
clusion that -television will-not follow this precedent, and 
indeed manifestly cannot do so because the economics of 
television—which is-a-field with .no box office in 10,000 or 
20,000 theatres to draw upon, but simply the sponsor or the 
sustaining company—renders it impossible for television to 
imitate Hollywood :in all ;its methods on exactly the same 
basis. It must do what .a celebrated painter once recom- 
mended—it must mix its colors with brains. ‘Television, 
therefore, must discover some new ways of holding the inter- 
est of the public. It must discover a new form of program 
technique, something with. much spontaneity, sparkle, bright- 
ness, and originality in it. Now what is needed along these 
lines we do not know as yet, but to the young men and young 
women of ‘America, who can face these problems as writers, 
artists, and producers, I commend them because they contain 
some of the most attractive puzzles I have ever run into— 
puzzles which I am sure will be solved in due course. 

Furthermore, the amount of material required for tele- 
vision will be outstanding. Hollywood produces 600 hours 
of feature film (in running time) per year. The networks 
each produce 17 hours of program per day at present. Divid- 
ing those numbers, we get a little over one month of tele- 
vision programs on the present basis for one network from 
the entire annual: Hollywood production, which, of course, is 
an absurd conclusion, and simply means that that is not the 
way television can exist. It means there will be less tele- 
vision hours per day, and that the type of program will be 
different both in broad: outline and in detail. 

The question arises: “When will television come?” It will 
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come when a group of problems have been solved; and we 
hope earnestly, in view of our desire for its future success, 
that it will not come prematurely. These problems fall into 
three major groups. The first is the technical problem, which 
begins with the problem of the production of simple, reliable 
receivers and standardized transmitters within a reasonable 
price range. The second group includes program problems 
having that spontaneity of action and that novel technique to 
which I have just referred. Thirdly, we find economic prob- 
lems. We must find the solutions of economic problems, both 
in relation to broadcaster investment and public response to 
television. After all, first one must have the money to invest, 
and secondly, there must be a willingness to invest. 

What we cannot expect from television is a picture eight 
or ten feet in height in your living room, beautifully colored, 
showing the battles in China or gorgeous musical variety 
shows, and anything else you can imagine. What you may 
expect, is interesting material, both entertaining and educa- 
tional, in a size of say 744 by 10 inches or even less, and 
up to perhaps two or three feet wide, looking very much like 
moving photographs. Probably there will be several hours a 
day of simple and interesting entertainment. Even with the 
reasonable specifications, the cost of television progress to 
‘date is probably over $10,000,000 for research, and it is now 
running at the rate of $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 a year on 
development. 

As to the future, I cannot do better than to quote briefly 
& statement by Mr. David Sarnoff, President of the Radio 
Corporation of America, on his recent return from Europe: 

“The major problem of television in both countries—Eng- 
land and America—is to provide a program for the home 
that will meet public requirements and maintain public inter- 
est. Te place television on a commercial basis in the United 





States, it is necessary to establish a sufficient number of 
sending stations that must be inter-connected and able to 
furnish a regular service, at least to the population residing 
within the principal market areas of our country. The pro- 
vision of the necessary inter-connecting facilities and the 
establishment of a regular program service that would meet 
public requirements and hold public interest call for vast 
financial expenses before any returns can be reasonably ex 
pected.” 

But Mr. Sarnoff continued in a hopeful vein, saying: 

“I firmly believe in the American system of private enter- 
prise, rather than government subsidy, a free radio for the 
home rather than license fees paid to the Government by 
owners of receiving sets, and I have no doubt that in due 
time we shall find practical answers to the difficult problems 
that now beset the practical road of the pioneer in television. 
That road calls for faith and perseverance as well as inge- 
nuity and enterprise, but it is a road that holds great promise 
for the public, for the artists and performers, and for the 
radio industry.” 

To this, I can only personally add that television seems 
destined to be the next great means of mass communication, 
entertainment and instruction, and that it seems to be the 
logical sequel, complement and completion of present-day 
radio for a good portion of the world population. It is in- 
spiring to reflect that we live in an age when we may soon 
extend the range of man’s sight and hearing to the very ends 
of the earth and so perhaps contribute in good measure to 
that broader understanding between peoples which may ulti- 
mately sweep away some of the evils which now sorely beset 
us. Quite apart from personal motives, such an aim has been 
a worthwhile inspiration to many of the television pioneers. 


Danger Signs 


RECENT TRENDS IN WORLD DIPLOMACY 


By DR. JAMES EDGAR SWAIN, Head of the History Department, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 
Radio Broadcast Delivered Monday, January 17, 1938, at Muhlenberg College 


of “Recent Trends in World Diplomacy.” Any at- 

tempts to trace ‘the intricacies of diplomacy involve 
many details and many assumptions. So many of the forces 
which are operating in the channels of diplomacy are ‘so well 
concealed that they are not discernible and are brought to 
light for public scrutiny only after years have elapsed. The 
real causes for the World War are now just beginning to be 
realized and no doubt the causes for the next war, if and 
when it comes, will be just as illusive. This is one of the 
greatest falacies in modern civilization. The tragedy of the 
World War is not that 9,000,000 people died in that bloody 
encounter but that they were sacrificed under false pretenses. 
That people were called upon to make such sacrifices ‘pro- 
foundly ignorant of the motives involved is the very essence 
of shame and is ghastly evidence of a conspicuous weakness 
at the very basis of our civilization. If the world could have 
been made “safe for democracy,” and if ‘the war had been 
“a war to_end wars,” then it would have been worth while. 
Then we could have rebuilt our destroyed homes, buried our 
dead, nursed our wounded, and restored our social and eco- 
nomic institutions with light hearts,» Then our sorrows soon 
would have been forgotten and our%oved ones who made the 
supreme sacrifice, could have been justly and lastingly hon- 
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ored. Future generations could have said, “Well done thou 
good and faithful servants!” The world today is a stark 
reminder of how far short of those ideals we are. 

A great authority on international law remarked: “One 
reason why international affairs are in such a muddle is be- 
cause so few people know anything about them, and still 
fewer make any effort to enlighten themselves on these im- 
portant problems.”” One of the great weaknesses of a democ- 
racy is its inefficient control over foreign affairs. How many 
Americans were well versed concerning the situation in Eu- 
rope in 1914? The general public knew little and cared less 
about international problems. When the war broke out, the 
people in their astonishment and because of lack of under- 
standing, were left to the tender mercies of the propagandist 
to form for them their opinions and make their decisions. 
Most of them had forgotten or failed to heed the faint sound 
of a pistol shot which resounded in the Balkans and which 
turned out to be the starting gun for a mad race of two 
score nations to death and destruction. May I tarry here to 
add just a word of optimism. I believe there has been a 
conspicuous change in people’s attitudes on world problems. 
Students are interested and concerned about what is going 
on. The general public wants to be informed. These are 
encouraging signs which indicate that people are at least 
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pore conscious of propaganda than they were a generation 
igo and are more insistent that their government pursue a 
cautious policy. One of the most important preventatives for 
war today, in spite of all the things which favor it, is a fear 
on the part of rulers, dictators as well as others, that public 
opinion will not support a war. If that is true, the future 
will be by no means hopeless. 

We have no way of adequately explaining the present and 
ve have no clue to the future except from studying the events 
if the past. Professor Cheyney contended that, ‘‘for practi- 
al use, if history is to have a practical use, what we need is 

clue for the future.” So far history has not done that. 
Hegel once observed that “what experience and _ history 
teach us is this, that peoples and governments never have 
earned anything from history nor acted on principles deduced 
trom it.” 

In seeking an explanation for what is occurring today in 
the field of international affairs we must go back at least to 
the World War. The storm clouds of that war cleared in 
November, 1918, revealing a world broken in body and 
spirit. The Armistice, the Treaty of Versailles, and the 
League of Nations gave to gasping humanity a ray of hope 
that peace and stability were at hand. This was a sad dis- 
illusionment. The Congress of Versailles was a mission of 
hate. The representatives of the victorious powers assembled 
to reap a harvest of reward and to stigmatize Germany as 
the most barbarous nation in modern history. Woodrow 
Wilson was one of the few exceptions to this general rule. 
Che courage the man showed in combatting insurmountable 

odds for the cause he thought just represents heroism which 
was unsurpassed on the field of battle. He made a number 
of concessions to the insistent demands of the allies, but he 
did so with the belief that the League of Nations would in 
time right the wrongs. Wilson hoped that it might repair the 
defects of the treaties and iron out their knots in order that 
it might become a bond of union for the nations of the world 
as well as for Europe. The League of Nations has failed. 
It has been sacrificed on the altar of intense nationalism. It 
was too much a part of the Treaty of Versailles to be un- 
biased and it has become essentially an agency to carry out 
the provisions of that treaty. The Locarno treaties, the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, the Disarmament Conference and the 
London Economic Conference, all efforts at international 
conciliation stand in the mind of the public like tombstones 
ina neglected cemétery. 

France was the most aggressive power at the Congress of 
Versailles and she assumed a dominating position in Europe 
in the period immediately following the war. In the all- 
inclusive name of security France sought a combination of 
powers to combat Communism and keep Germany crushed. 
‘Treaties were signed with Poland, Austria, Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia. This seemed to be a 
formidable combination and through it France dominated 
the international aftairs of Europe for almost fifteen years. 

The French security policy was challenged in spite of the 
tormidable array of powers which were committed to its sup- 
port. Resentment, disillusionment and sheer misery drove 
the defeated powers to take drastic steps. Dictators came 
nto power committed to retrieve the lost prestige of their 
countries. ‘These countries gradually drew together in an 
wreement to oppose the League and especially France. 
Misery produces strange bed-fellows. Germany, Russia, 
\ustria, Hungary and Italy had at least one thing in com- 

mon: they objected to existing conditions and were deter- 
mined to bring about a change. They wanted to tear up the 
lreaty of Versailles and to discredit the League of Nations. 

Hitler's rise to power in Germany was the first serious 
threat to French supremacy. He withdrew Germany from 


the League, announced his intentions of tearing up the Treaty 
of Versailles, and declared that he was going to recruit an 
army as large as any in Europe in order to carry out his in- 
tentions. That sent a chill up and down the spine of every 
Frenchman. The government lost no time in trying to offset 
this danger. Russia was approached and a treaty was signed 
in 1935. France had either forgotten her fear of Bolshevism 
or it had been dwarfed by the growing fear of Germany. 
Russia was made a member of the League of Nations and 
was accepted into the polite family of European powers. 
France did not stop here. In her estimation Hitler was a 
mad man and had to be curbed at any expense. France began 
to negotiate with Italy and a preliminary understanding of 
some kind was reached. Some observers contend that France 
secretly sanctioned Mussolini’s proposed expedition to Ethi- 
opia. All seemed to be going fine until the tide turned very 
suddenly. 

Mussolini’s expedition into Italy marks a turning point 
in the trend of international affairs in Europe. It upset the 
diplomatic structure which France had so carefully con- 
structed, it started the rise of Fascism to a peak from which 
it threatens not only Europe but the world as well, it chal- 
lenged the time-honored supremacy of England on the Medi- 
terranean Sea and sounded the death knell of the League of 
Nations. It has set on foot a whole series of crises which 
may conceivably lead us to another world war. 

Mussolini took long chances in the Ethiopian expedition 
but he virtually had to do it. He pulled a colossal bluff and 
it worked. Having posed as a superman the time had come 
when he had to do something. Conditions were bad at home 
and nothing short of a great military victory would tide him 
over. The Roman Legions marched again and a new Caesar 
with a peculiar fascist salute re-created the Roman Empire. 
Intoxicated with the success in Africa Mussolini made plans 
to make the Mediterranean an Italian lake. He would make 
a Roman Empire in fact as well as theory. 

England had taken a fairly insignificant part in European 
international affairs following the World War. Many Eng- 
lishmen believed that their alliance with France in 1904 and 
even the strong support of France just before the World 
War had been a mistake. Not a few believed that the 
“splendid isolation” policy of Disraeli was much more accept- 
able. However, they viewed with some alarm the rising 
power of France. It was a traditional British policy to op- 
pose any one state from getting too powerful, regardless of 
what state it was. Mussolini’s expedition to Ethiopia was to 
many a distinct challenge. Ethiopia was of no particular 
value to England except that the Blue Nile had its source 
there and the Blue Nile figures prominently in the Egyptian 
irrigation projects. However, Ethiopia was close to Egypt 
and every Englishman knew that Mussolini would never 
stop there. The threat was sufficient to warrant stringent 
opposition. 

Beyond doubt the English are shrewd diplomats. They 
play the game and play it well but they are not infallible 
even in the game of their choice. They worked out an elabo- 
rate scheme which seemed fool-proof but something went 
wrong and England suffered the worst diplomatic defeat she 
has experienced in over a century. Exactly what happened 
is still somewhat a mystery. Apparently the English thought 
they could kill two birds with one stone: that is, put France 
in her place and nip Mussolini’s ambitions in the bud. Ap- 
parently England was suspicious that France had given Mus- 
solini at least passive permission to help himself to Ethiopia. 
England could not face Italy plus France and all her allies. 
That had to be broken down. In order to do this England 
approached Hitler and signed with him a naval agreement 
which is unprecedented in English annals. Hitler was per- 
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mitted, in violation of the Treaty of Versailles, to build a 
fleet to within one-third the size of the British. Armed with 
this she intimated to France that if Italy was backed in 
Africa, Germany and England would stand together. This 
had the desired effect; France immediately turned her back 
on Mussolini and stepped in line with England. The next 
move was to prevent the expedition and this she attempted 
to do through the medium of the League of Nations. The 
League accommodatingly took action in accordance with 
English wishes. Italy was chastised, and for the first time in 
history the League economic sanctions were voted against a 
world power. Things looked bad for Mussolini and the 
English plan seemed to be working smoothly. In desperation 
Mussolini went ahead. At this point Hitler came to his res- 
cue, whether by pre-conceived design or accident is not defi- 
nitely known. He sent troops into the Rhine provinces and 
announced that he would re-fortify the territory, all of which 
was in violation of the Treaty of Versailles. Immediately 
France lost interest in Ethiopia and failed to back England 
for fear-that Germany would invade French territory. As a 
result England stood alone. Even Hitler has forgotten his 
promises to herg’ She was actually afraid to risk war against 
Italy without support of France. When Mussolini seriteword 
that English ships should leave a certain sector in the East- 
ern Mediterranean within 40 hours they steamed away with 
the mighty battleship Hood leading the way. Could it be 
that Britannia no longer ruled the waves? 

The results of this series of events were momentous. Mus- 
solini had his colony and he had defied the world in taking it. 
Fascism was on the march. He had also won an ally and he 
was grateful for it. The Rome-Berlin axis was being molded 
and was officially announced in May, 1937. Count Ciano, 
Mussolini’s son-in-law, remarked, “These last months have 
revealed that the parallel policies of the two great authori- 
tarian states of Europe represent a most useful factor of se- 
curity and peace, a beacon-tower toward which all the forces 
striving ‘to safeguard civilization from the Bolshevik menace 
to accomplish a lasting reconstructive task will continue to 
converge.” To which Hitler answered, “The community of 
interests between national Socialist Germany and Fascist 
Italy has revealed itself—to be more and more an element 
for safeguarding Europe from chaotic madness.” Japan has 
joined hands with the two great Fascist powers in Europe 
and the whole world is concerned as to what is coming next. 

France has ceased to dominate the affairs of Europe. Her 
whole system of alliances except with Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia is shaken. Austria and Hungary are definitely under 
the control of the Rome-Berlin axis. Poland’s status seems 
doubtful and she hates Russia too much to be counted on by 
France. Rumania has definitely gone toward Fascist ranks 
and Jugoslavia has no use for democracy in any form. France 
is faced with dissention in her own territory. A great many 
fear that France may be faced with what Spain is now ex- 
periencing in the not too distant future. England is decidedly 
in a quandary. She cannot afford to lose control over the 
Mediterranean. On its shores she has valuable colonies and 
more important still, it is the main route to India. Her pres- 
ent policy seems to be to try and separate Germany and 
Italy but with no apparent success. Just how seriously she 
considers this can be seen in her proposed $7,500,000,000 
expenditure to increase the size of her army and navy. 

The spread of Fascism is one of the most significant phases 
of modern international problems. Germany and Italy have 
gotten together and where they are going no one seems to 
know. Only a few months ago Hitler and Mussolini were 
at dagger points. Mussolini at that time remarked that, “the 
worst thing about Fascism is Hitler.” A short time ago 
Mussolini visited Hitler in Berlin with a great flourish of 


friendship. ‘Iwo short years ago Mussolini denounced Japan 
for interfering with his plans in Ethiopia and today he holds 
out his hand in friendship to that power promising support 
for her adventure in China. Can such a friendship be en- 
during? I doubt it, but that is small consolation because 
while they are bound together in this artificial friendship a 
great deal of harm can be done. Their magic influence seems 
to be creeping into other countries. In Rumania King Carol 
has turned his back on a legally constituted parliamentary 
cabinet and has taken charge of the government in Fascist 
style. “This is my government,” he boastfully announced. 
A bloc of Fascist or semi-Fascist dictatorships now stretches 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean—all embodied with 
hatred of Communism and Jews, twin scapegoats for eco- 
nomic and social evils which the dictators have made little 
effort to correct. 

One of the most disturbing things in international affairs 
today is the growing disregard for international law, order, 
and combined security. We have returned to a state of an- 
archy which resembles that which existed in the Middle Ages. 
All treaties are scraps of paper, all obligations are mere for- 
malities, and all laws are considered as pious platitudes which 
can be violated with impunity when the occasion arises. Ink 
on the Treaty of Versailles was hardly dry before the French 
sent an army into the Ruhr. Mussolini bombarded Corfu 
and a few years later Japan invaded Manchuria. Hitler 
marched his army into the Rhineland zone and Mussolini in- 
vaded Ethiopia. Italy and Germany are backing a rebel in 
Spain, and Japan has begun a large scale invasion of China. 
And we are living in the enlightened twentieth century. 

“The world is engaged in a feverish race for re-armament 
which is bound to lead to economic impoverishment and in- 
crease the danger of clashes.” All the important naval limi- 
tation treaties have expired. There is more money being 
spent on armaments now than there was in 1913, the year 
before the outbreak of the World War. Nineteen per cent 
of the entire national income of Germany is expended for 
military purposes, eight per cent in France, six per cent in 
Britain and two per cent in the United States. Within a few 
weeks Japan has spent over a half-billion yen for a war in 
China. Japan has never succeeded in raising more than a 
billion-and-a-half yen from all her available sources of taxa- 
tion in any one year. She is mortgaging her credit and mort- 
gaging it heavily. Sooner or later the financial limit of re- 
armament will be reached and unless the governments most 
engrossed in it find a productive substitute for this program 
they will be overthrown. The dictators are intelligent enough 
to know this and before they succumb to the inevitable, they 
will resort to the hazard of foreign war to stave it off. This, 
I believe, is the most precarious threat to peace and as dic- 
tatorships must in the not too distant future, face a crisis at 
home, we can expect them to resort to war. Apparently they 
are planning for the evil day. Each is trying to prepare to 
crush adversaries with the speed and effectiveness of the 
spring of a panther. As General Ludendorff once remarked, 
“I would spring like lightning in the night and hurl myself 
on the enemy.” 

What can be done about it? No power openly wants war 
but all seem to be helpless in avoiding it. The dream of col- 
lective security through a League of Nations which would 
safeguard states against aggression has given way to collec- 
tive insecurity, with rival blocs rapidly forming. When two 
opposing alliances are once formed with interests definitely 
opposed to each other, war is almost certain to come. The 
general situation is not unlike that which existed just before 
the outbreak of the World War. We are traveling the same 
road quite oblivious of the danger signs all along the way. 
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SAFEGUARDING OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
By JAMES HARVEY ROGERS, Sterling Professor of Political Economy at Yale 


University, before the Thirteenth Women’s Conference on National Defense for an 
Enduring America at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., January 26, 1938 


T is indeed a pleasure to address a convention of repre- 
sentative women who are here today because they wish 
to maintain the best we have in America. In addition, 

I am especially pleased to be asked to discuss with you our 
economic system, the institution in which above all others 
America is pre-eminent in world affairs. If this pre-eminence 
is to be maintained for any considerable period of history, it 
will be because of what we do, or do not do, with our eco- 
nomic structure. 

Of the economic system of the world, thirty-five to forty 
per cent is in the United States. Another twenty-five to 
thirty per cent is in the British Empire, leaving scarcely one- 
third for all the rest of the countries of the world put to- 
gether. Hence the tremendous economic importance not only 
to ourselves but to all the rest of the people in the world of 
what happens in this country and in the British Empire. 

Our economic system is not unlike those that have pre- 
vailed in most of the civilized world until the past few years. 
Above everything else it is characterized (1) by giving to all 
of us a maximum of incentive to produce those things which 
our people most desire; (2) by assigning rewards according 
to our success in turning out high-quality products at cheap 
cost; and (3) by encouraging everyone to engage in such con- 
structive economic activities so long as he does not in turn 
interfere with similar actions of others. 

Under such a system which has been with us less than two 
hundred years, the world has grown richer than ever before 
in its history. In fact, the wealth of the world and its pro- 
ductive capacity seem to have more than doubled since 1900. 
Nevertheless, it is just at this time when, because of the ex- 
cellence of our economic system, even the relief workers are 
in general maintaining a higher standard of living than were 
the princes during the Middle Ages,—it is just at this time I 
say—that the most serious threat to our whole economic 
order has made its appearance. It is this threat that I think 
should be the primary concern of the patriotic groups which 
you represent. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I certainly do not wish 
to convey the idea that I am opposed to economic reforms. 
In every economic system that the world has known, there 
have been abuses. In our present system there are very grave 
abuses; and I for one, should like to see them eliminated. I 
go further: With the ideals underlying almost every single 
one of the “New Deal” objectives, I am in accord. My only 
fear is that in pursuing these ideals those in charge sometimes 
fail to pay sufficient attention to what the means used are 
doing to the very groundwork of our whole economic struc- 
ture. Let me be explicit. 

During the past seventy-five years, there has been a grad- 
ual but persistent drift throughout most of the civilized 


- world toward what I should call “State Capitalism’. In this 


country it has been less rapid than in most others. In a few 
parts of the world—notably in Germany, in Italy, in Russia, 
and to a certain extent, in Japan—we can see it taking ex- 
treme forms. 

What | mean by “State Capitalism” is this. It is a system 
under which the economic powers instead of remaining in the 


hands of private individuals, pass more and more completely 
into the hands of the government. In the so-called Nazi, 
Fascist, and Communist states, such a system has to a very 
large extent been introduced. 

In fact, in this respect Italy, Germany, and Russia are 
very much alike. In all of them the government is in nearly 
complete control of most of the economic activities; and it is 
this aspect of the totalitarian states that for the long run is 
most significant. The personnel of governments come and 
go, but the forms of governments themselves change very 
slowly and usually only after much grief. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that within a generation, the mere shifts of personnel 
may turn a Communist Russia into a Fascist Italy or vice 
versa. The important consideration is not what political 
philesophy or what ideology the present ruling class holds, 
but rather to what extent the economic powers and hence the 
livelihood of all the people in those countries are in the hands 
of the government. How they use such important powers 
will change from time to time depending on what groups of 
politicians temporarily wield the governmental power. And 
what these groups will be is, as in other countries, to a large 
extent, accidental and certainly unforecastable, 

This much however can be said: Once all the major eco- 
nomic decisions have te be made by the government, such 
decisions take on so great an importance in the lives of all the 
people that the demand for a strong government becomes 
well-nigh irresistible. Quick, intelligent and final action has 
to be taken continually by the head of the state. It is no acci- 
dent therefore that political dictatorship seems to follow in 
the shadow of governmental control over economic life. The 
slow-moving processes of a democracy are ill-adapted to eco- 
nomic decisions. 

As the totalitarian state develops, however, with the press 
under more and more vigorous governmental control, with 
the freedom of speech rapidly disappearing, and with individ- 
ual liberties being ever more restricted, the people soon find 
that they have very much less to say about who rules and 
therefore about who manages the all-important economic con- 
trols. Thus with the make-up of the government and its 
policies much more important to all of the people than ever 
before, the selection of the personnel of the government 
passes largely out of their hands. 

In the past few years, the gradual world-wide drift toward 
“State Capitalism” has speeded up tremendously. With the 
memory of the last depression vividly in mind, one does not 
have to seek far to find the reasons. Economic distress puts 
much more power behind such a movement. 

The chief function of an economic system is to provide a 
livelihood for the public. If, for any reason, it fails to do 
this, and any large section of the population is left unpro- 
vided for, naturally something must be done about it; and 
under such circumstances the only agency that can do any- 
thing about it is the government. Hence the government 
must step in. If anyone doubts the validity of this statement, 
let him think back to the banking crisis of March, 1933. On 
the day of the inauguration of President Roosevelt for his 
first term, all the commercial banks of the United States 
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were closed. The drastic credit contraction spreading from 
bank to bank and carrying with it the necessity of liquidation 
of bank assets on a scale which could not be met had reached 
its final goal. Never before had a President of the United 
States been inaugurated under conditions of such extreme eco- 
nomic stress and never before had the American public with 
such an approach to unanimity demanded an immediate and 
effective governmental remedy. For the government to have 
refused to take action might have meant even revolution. At 
that time many thought that the banking system should be 
taken over en masse by the government ; and experienced com- 
mentators of that period still argue with much force that 
American public opinion at that moment would have accepted 
even so drastic a measure. I point this out in order to call to 
your attention how easy it would have been under such con- 
ditions of dire necessity to have nationalized a large section 
of our economic life. The escape was very narrow indeed ; 
and with the banking system in the hands of the government, 
a very long step toward State Capitalism would have been 
taken. I go further and venture to forecast that if conditions 
of equal economic stress arise in the near future, important 
steps in the direction of nationalizing our economic life will 
be taken; and hence the part left to private initiative will be 
correspondingly reduced. 

If, then, this persistent drift toward State Capitalism and 
toward all that it carries with it in the way of loss of private 
initiative, of freedom of speech, and of individual liberties, 
is even to be checked, long periods of severe economic depres- 
sion must be eliminated. Only by making our present eco- 
nomic system function sufficiently effectively to produce a 
satisfactory livelihood for all the people can it be maintained. 
Hence it is of the utmost importance that the present slump 
shall not develop into a prolonged depression such as the one 
we left only a few years ago. For industry to pull in one 
direction, labor in another, agriculture in a third, and gov- 
ernment in a fourth, is the height of folly. Such cross-pur- 
posed action will drive us quite automatically into the above- 
described path toward totalitarianism, which I venture to say 
is not desired by a single economically-important group in the 
American public. : 

What then is the way out of this still mild but potentially- 
dangerous “recession”? If I were determining policy, 
should proceed along several lines. In addition to stimulating 
by all known devices the cooperation of all the factors in our 
productive system, I should pursue vigorously the following 
concrete policies. 


(1) In order to enable business to take over the big load 
of spending recently dropped by the government, I should 
try to restore the incentive of business to expand. One device 
for accomplishing this would be, at least in depression, to re- 
duce substantially the undistributed earning taxes on all 
funds actually used by business for plant and equipment dur- 
ing the current year. In addition, unnecessary restrictions on 
various types of business resulting from hasty legislation dur- 
ing the past few years could be removed and should be re- 
moved. 

(2) I should try to give investors a greater incentive to 
buy and to hold securities. This could be accomplished by 
allowing them to keep a larger portion of their capital gains. 

(3) I should remove all unnecessary expensive and time- 
consuming restrictions on the flotation of securities. This 
does not mean that we should return to pre-depression poli- 
cies and the resulting abuses. Few thoughtful persons desire 
that. 

At the present time, however, there are virtually no new 
flotations—no borrowing on long term by business spenders 
on whom the future development of our economic resources 





depends. It is of the utmost importance therefore that it be 
made easier, less expensive, and less risky for our investment 
machinery to begin again to operate effectively. These and 
other devices all directed to the end of rebuilding the incen- 
tive to issue, to own, and to float new long-term securities 
would do much to re-establish our capital market and thus 
to make it possible for business to take over the great load of 
spending which is indispensable if our economic system is to 
continue to perform satisfactorily its function of providing a 
livelihood for us all. 

In my opinion it is no less than a calamity for the United 
States, the richest country in the world, and the one where 
savings are most abundant, and industry most productive, to 
be forced to run along for years without a thoroughly effec- 
tive capital market through which the savings of its people 
can be turned quickly and without friction into current eco- 
nomic welfare and into continued growth of national wealth. 

Funds coming through the capital market, however, are 
always slow in producing their effects and in the present case 
where it is necessary first to rebuild the capital markets them- 
selves, they are apt to be even slower. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, and temporarily, I should resort again to 
government spending. This time, however, I should cer- 
tainly not do it on a W.P.A. basis, but on a P.W.A. basis. 
The slump started and is developing most rapidly in the 
capital goods industries. Hence I should see to it that the 
impact of the new spending be upon such industries. In other 
words, what is needed is a temporary public works program; 
and after our recent experiences in this field there is no rea- 
son for repeating the errors of the past few years. 

A public works program par excellence is a big armament 
program. In its prosecution not only would the greatest pur- 
chases be made from the heavy industries which are suffering 
most in the current slump, but also the resulting output 
would have the additional advantage of not competing with 
that of any private business. Furthermore, in the present 
state of the world it seems to me that such a program would 
soon be regarded by peace-loving people as just as construc- 
tive as the one already in operation in Great Britain. 

The three great democracies with associated countries con- 
trol 80 to 85 per cent of the economic system of the world. 
Should they use for armament a proportion of their gigantic 
resources even remotely comparable to those so used by the 
totalitarian states, their dominant role in world affairs could 
not even be questioned. For them, on the contrary, to remain 
sentimentally, —~ rather than constructively-pacifist while 
small groups of irresponsible militarists temporarily in power 
in countries that control much less than 20 per cent of the 
world’s resources, threaten to throw the entire world into a 
ruinous war, seems to me an absurd policy. 

For the United States to enter immediately upon a vigor- 
ous and speedy re-armament program—including the build- 
ing of additional facilities for airplanes and ships—would, in 
my opinion, do more than anything else to dispel the present 
tragic and fantastic situation and to restore the dominating 
influence in world affairs to the economically important and 
peace-loving countries. 

In addition, such an armament program would probably 
cost us almost nothing. With unemployment developing as 
rapidly as it is, to assume that government spending can con- 
tinue to be curtailed is to live in a fool’s paradise. It is only 
a question as to what the spending shall be for. Shall we 
drift, and turn over new billions to Harry Hopkins? Or 
shall we spend constructively for something useful? In my 
opinion, nothing could be more useful than the restoration 
of peace and order in a war-torn and chaotic world. 
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VERY great human adventure arrives some day at 

the end of well-marked roads over which preceding 

generations have advanced. But life cannot stand 
still. Mankind must move. Courage and necessity drive 
men forward. Caution and comfort hold them back. 

We have arrived at such a time, when public opinion is 
contused and the road ahead is obscured. There is an urgent 
need tor plain speaking by anyone whose ideas may receive 
attention. But many of those who speak as leaders of polit- 
ical or business groups are embarrassed by discord and dis- 
sension among their followers. So let it be understood that | 
am speaking tonight without responsibility to any group or 
any leadership; and I can say just what I[ think about that 
most pressing, fundamental problem—the relations between 
government and business. 

This is a problem | have been working on for over thirty 
years. In 1913 I drafted, with the approval of Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Progressive Party bills to create a Trade Com- 
mission, to prevent unfair competition, and to protect com- 
merce against monopolies. In this year Lieutenant Hugh S$. 
Johnson was a Cavalry Officer in the Southwest and Robert 
H. Jackson was being admitted to practice in New York, so 
neither can be held responsible for those views which I held 
in 1913 and, in my conservative way, have held ever since. 

‘wenty years were to pass before the NRA extended the 
right hand of fellowship to business, while carrying a large 
club in the left hand. Twenty-four years were to pass 
before the Department of Justice began swinging the big 
club with its right hand, while extending the left in what 
might be called a threatening, conciliatory manner. At about 
the same time the President of the United States, also a 
Roosevelt, for whom I have the highest regard, made a 
statement in his Annual Message, from which I will take the 
keynote of my remarks: “No government can conscript 
cooperation”. 

The government of the United States and the business of 
the United States cannot live apart. Government and busi- 
ness, as we know them today, will either work together and 
live together or they will die together. Free enterprise and 
tree government will survive, or, in the destruction of one, 
both will be destroyed. 

We need no wild alarmist, no fanatic prophet of disaster, 
to rouse us to an understanding that we live in a perilous 
era of transition. Nor is it helpful for anyone to try to 
persuade us that radical theories or radical parties are mak- 
ing over the world of yesterday. What we do need is to 
look squarely at the fact that nation after nation is going 
through the terrifying birth pains of a new political economy. 
Some people want to hurry the process; some want to ease 
the suffering; some just want to complain about it; but no 
one can stop it. 

We must face the fact that industrial and political trans- 
formation go hand in hand. We must face the fact that 
science, invention, and education, have been transforming the 
needs and desires of hundreds of millions of human beings. 
In greater numbers and with greater powers than ever before 
these millions are struggling for a place in the sun. Here 

ire the underlying causes of world-wide unrest and conflict. 


We may relieve our emotions by holding the Kaiser re- 
sponsible for the World War, the Czar responsible for the 
Russian Revolution, or Mussolini responsible for Fascism. 
We may lash out blindly at bankers and big business men as- 
makers of depressions. We may denounce politicians and 
labor leaders as destroyers of economic freedom and security. 
But, when we sit down calmly to look at the facts, we can 
see that, however much individual ambitions or greed or 
unwise exercises of power may aggravate evils and retard 
progress, the prosperity or poverty of a whole people depends 
finally on their ability to organize themselves and to work 
together for the common good. 

The entire advance of civilization has been achieved 
through organizing men and women into tribes, into cities, 
into nations wherein they pooled their resources and their 
energies; and wherein, by dividing and coordinating their 
tasks, they were able to create wealth and power and to 
develop material and spiritual enjoyments of life infinitely 
greater than any possible product of individual effort. 

But the organization of human beings can only be accom- 
plished by appealing to dominant human emotions. Masterful 
leaders have been able either to exploit or to serve a subject 
people by organizing force and by compelling men to accept 
discipline because of fear and individual weakness and neces- 
sity. Or, by another method, men have been organized for 
self-government, with appeals to their ambitions through 
creating opportunities for self-advancement which could only 
be enjoyed by voluntary acceptance of obligations to each 
other. 

These two principles of social organization have been ap- 
parently in conflict throughout recorded history. It is often 
assumed that only one of them can be eternally right and, 
therefore, the other must be eternally wrong. But the record 
of the centuries proves that both compulsory and voluntary 
discipline are essential to human progress. If, on the one 
hand, we rely only upon the concentrated power and author- 
ity of an autocracy to compel masses of people to obey 
orders, the organization breaks down at the top, because auto- 
cratic power is inevitably abused and eventually comes into 
hands unworthy of their responsibility. On the other hand, 
if we rely wholly upon voluntary cooperation and upon ap- 
peals to enlightened self-interest, we find a gradual deteri- 
oration in self-discipline, a persistent weakening of the powers 
of self-government and a loss of effective control over the 
cooperative human machine. 

This apparent conflict between democratic ideals of self- 
government and autocratic methods of compulsion has become 
intensified in recent years throughout the world. Fervid 
partisans of the all-powerful state are now denouncing de- 
mocracy and liberty in unmeasured terms. They are asserting 
that only a centralized control of government and business— 
only the dictatorship of a strongly organized ruling class— 
can maintain the orderly, continuous operation of the indus- 
tries essential to national existence and progress. This theory 
lies at the bottom of either a communist or a fascist program. 

On the other hand, the exponents of democracy and repre- 
sentative government are likely to go so far in their insistence 
upon individual liberty, and also upon the determination of 
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all questions by a majority vote, that public opinion wobbles 
uncertainly between demands for an anarchistic freedom from 
all restraint and demands that individual or minority interests 
be subjected to the erratic tyranny of constantly shifting 
majority opinions. 

The American form of government was devised as a wise, 
far-seeing effort to avoid the evils alike of an irresponsible 
autocracy and an irresponsible democracy. The makers of 
our Constitution sought to create sufficient power in govern- 
ment to insure the maintenance of a stable economic and 
political order. They sought at the same time to check and 
balance the powers of public officials, so that no self-perpetu- 
ting authority could be established, and so that ultimately 
the considered will of the majority of the people would con- 
trol public policy. The founders of our government could 
not make sure that under changing conditions their political 
mechanisms would produce the desired results. But they 
acted upon fundamental principles which our history and 
that of other nations have proved of everlasting value. If 
we are wise in our generation we will not abandon them. 

If we are wise we will hold fast to those principles of self- 
government in business as well as in public affairs. We will 
remember that industrial democracy and political democracy 
are Siamese Twins; and neither can survive without the 
other. 

The foundation principle of our political economy is the 
self-regulation of commerce and the fixing of prices and 
wages by competition. Only by adherence to that principle 
can we maintain the economic freedom of the individual 
citizen. There can be neither economic nor political freedom 
where private or public autocrats regulate the amount of 
goods and services that shall be produced, the wages that 
may be earned and the prices that must be paid. Self-govern- 
ment in business rests upon freedom of competition, just as 

itital self-government rests upon the freedom of choice 

free citizenship in free elections. 

ut while government must support competition as the 
self-regulator of the economic system, we have found that 
government must be equally active in eliminating the excesses 
of competition and in preventing the abuses of individual 
liberty, whereby men use powers protected by government 
without fulfilling their responsibility to the people who sup- 
port the government. 

When government empowers great corporations to organize 
men and money into a huge industrial machine, it has no 
intention or authority to create a monster to prey upon 
society. When government protects one man in the owner- 
ship of enormous wealth it has no intention or authority to 
establish an economic tyrant to enslave the poor. We must 
never forget that all rights of property, and all liberties exer- 
cised by human beings or corporations, are made secure by 
governmental force; and that the armed authority of the 
state rests finally upon the willingness of its citizens to fight 
and die for their country. Men cannot be expected to sus- 
tain allegiance to any system devised or operated for their 
oppression. 

Every power sanctioned by government carries with it a 
responsibility for its use in the public interest. The greater 
the power, the greater the responsibility. 

Many believe that the welfare of our people and the 
preservation of our democratic institutions are now threat- 
ened by the increasing concentration of power and wealth in 
the hands of a few who are thus able to exercise an intoler- 
able control over our lives and our government. I do not 
believe that this menace is as great or as imminent as some 
conspicuous critics of big business assume. But I have long 
contended that there are many monopolistic tendencies and 
practices which must be stopped. There are inherent and 






grave dangers in concentrating great economic power in 
private hands, or, as an alternative, in public hands. Against 
these dangers the public interest must be guarded. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of economic freedom as well 
as of political liberty. 

Here we face a most puzzling question. A certain amount 
of enforced discipline, a certain measure of autocratic control, 
is essential in any large enterprise. How to impress a private 
autocracy with a definite public responsibility without estab- 
lishing a counter autocracy in government is an ancient and 
increasing problem. 

But of all those who offer solutions let us not turn to 
zealots who urge us to destroy our own strength in order to 
prevent its misuse. Let us not smash our carefully built and 
workable cooperative machinery and thus prevent ourselves 
from working together for the common good, in order to 
stop some of us from misusing the power for concerted action. 

We have been building up for decades giant enterprises 
equipped to render tremendous public service. We have 
developed a great variety of business organizations .through 
which men work together and compete with each other. They 
are vital parts of a complicated system for producing and 
exchanging the products of over 50,000,000 people who are 
gainfully employed and supporting 130,000,000 people. 

These organizations have not been created to fit into any 
arbitrary plan. They have grown out of the competition of 
individuals, each striving to better his condition and to 
realize his ambitions. ‘These men have cooperated with each 
other and competed against each other whenever they believed 
the one or the other method would be useful. As a result, 
they have developed what is essentially a competitive system. 
Even the most monopolistic organizations in this system are 
competing for the consumer’s dollar. There is practically 
everywhere—except in some public utility services—a choice 
for the consumer in spending his money for a bewildering 
variety of products or alternative necessities and comforts. 

In this competitive, capitalistic system most people are try- 
ing to make money out of other people. Inevitably the gov- 
ernment is called upon to prevent unfairness, fraud and 
oppression. The government must establish and enforce the 
rules of fair play. Every group which labors under a disad- 
vantage or seeks to gain an advantage, brings pressure upon 
government to aid it by regulating competition. Here is 
where business in general is constantly working to restrict 
the freedom of private enterprise. Here is where business 
could preserve its own freedom more effectively by organiz- 
ing its own restraints and by voluntarily undertaking its own 
regulation than by inviting—and indeed demanding—political 
control. 

But there are two major causes for a resort to law mak- 
ing. One is that the influence of big business is so feared by 
masses of workers and small business men that any coopera- 
tion between large enterprises is condemned as an effort to 
create and exercise monopolistic powers. Therefore, the 
sweeping prohibitions of anti-trust laws are supported by 
public opinion and effective self-regulation is made practically 
impossible except through secret and probably illegal methods. 

The second major cause for business regulation by govern- 
ment is that the great masses of industrial workers, farmers 
and small businessmen are inadequately organized for con- 
certed action. Therefore, their principal hope of establish- 
ing a business rule to protect or promote their interests lies 
in persuading a legislature to write the rule into a law and 
having the government accept responsibility for its enforce- 
ment. 

There are, however, some recent developments that point 
the way toward more self-regulation of business with the aid 
of government, and less exterior regulation of business by 
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the government. ‘Lhe increasing organization of wage earn- 
ers and farmers should, in the end, help to preserve self- 
government in business and to prevent us from drifting into 
more and more political control. Labor and agriculture may 
welcome today the aid of government in organizing millions 
ot individually helpless workers into powerful associations. 
But do not imagine that such associations will be any more 
willing in the long run to take orders from political autocrats 
than big corporations and trade associations are today. And 
do not imagine that labor and agricultural organizations will 
be any more willing than business organizations to have their 
cooperative mechanisms destroyed because of mere fear that 
their organized mass power will be abused. 

Have you not observed that as labor organizations become 
more powerful they become more doubtful and suspicious of 
any governmental control over wages and hours? Have you 
not observed that labor and agriculture always demand 
exemption from anti-trust legislation? How long can govern- 
ment maintain a policy of political regulation of business 
inanagement and legal restraint of management cooperation, 
while, at the same time, encouraging the self-regulation of 
their affairs by organized labor and organized agriculture? 

Is it not evident that public opinion is being educated 
toward a better understanding of the uses as well as the 
abuses of cooperative power? We are learning that workers, 
property owners, business managers, financiers and farmers 
must be united in large, self-disciplined organizations in order 
to carry on the great enterprises needed and available to reap 
the benefits of an industrial civilization. 

We must have associations of businessmen able to exchange 
information, to devise new and better ways of production and 
exchange. We must devise ways and means to adjust mass 
production to mass purchasing power and steadily to increase 
both. We must accommodate the separate competitive efforts 
of hundreds of thousands of big and little enterprises to the 
general needs of national health, security and progress. 

We can only do these things by organizing ourselves to 
cooperate in our general purposes while competing for indi- 
vidual success, if we are to preserve an industrial and political 
democracy. We cannot do these things if we undertake to 
destroy all big business and to outlaw all large scale coopera- 
tion because of fear that we will find ourselves regimented 
in the service of an economic autocracy. If we rate ourselves 
as such an inferior people that we cannot utilize giant enter- 
prises and cope with giant problems, we condemn ourselves 
to a national littleness and incompetence that will not onl) 
drag us down to lower levels of civilization, but will open 
the way to eventual submission to the rule of a more virile and 
courageous people. I, for one, am unwilling to classify myself 
as a little American. 

The American people have suffered deeply in the last fifty 
years from the misuse of economic power. They relied all too 
confidently upon the individual wisdom and public service 
of big bankers and big business men. They learned that 
unchecked private control of the material and human re- 
sources of America might guide them into depressions and 
widespread suffering. They are not willing today to trust 
their welfare either to an irresponsible system that no one 
can control, or to the private and essentially secret control of 
any autocracy. That is why they turn to government to help 
them. They feel that laws are made and administered pub- 
licly and that they can control and get rid of public officials. 

But the American people also know that business cannot 
be conducted and made prosperous by law. They know that 
business cooperation and discipline cannot be enforced by 
criminal punishments. They know that the necessity of earn- 
ing a living and the hope of a reward provide incentives 
under which men submit willingly to the discipline of a busi- 


ness organization. They know that if government is called 
upon to guarantee a living and to fix the rewards of work, 
the major incentives of private enterprise are destroyed. 

So we come to certain inevitable conclusions. Government 
should encourage and help private business; and business 
should accept public responsibilities. The larger the business, 
the greater its responsibility. The larger the business the more 
its operations should be under public observation. In their 
separate competitive activities, businessmen naturally plan 
and work in privacy. But when businessmen and groups seek 
to cooperate, presumably for their common benefit and in 
the publi¢ interest, they should expect and welcome the scru- 
tiny of responsible representatives of the public. Such activi- 
ties should not be directed by government; but they should 
be under such governmental supervision that the public may 
be assured that public interests are being safeguarded and 
that public benefits will be produced. 

At the present time we face the need and I hope the pros- 
pect of legislation defining more helpfully the relations be- 
tween business and the federal government. It would go far 
to aid in the improvement of business if such legislation would 
tell the businessman (to quote a recent statement of the 
Attorney General, “not only what he is forbidden to do, but 
also what he is permitted to do.” 

In my opinion there are three specific objectives of legisla- 
tion which should be sought: 


1. Monopolistic and unfair practices should be more 
clearly defined, both in the interest of enforcement and 
to protect honest efforts to comply with the law. 


2. An administrative body should be specifically em- 
powered to pass on the prima facie legality of cooper- 
ative activities (through trade associations or special 
agreements), so that business organizations can under- 
take a great many programs absolutely necessary to 
protect and promote business and employment, without 
being subject to undeserved prosecutions and penalties. 


3. Administrative approval of cooperative agreements 
should not prevent either private parties or the gov- 
ernment from seeking relief through civil suit against 
any alleged illegal combination. The administrative 
approval should only protect against criminal prosecu- 
tion and civil liability of unknown dimensions for actions 
of undetermined illegality. 


In conclusion let me say most earnestly that business itself 
can go far toward improving and making clear the inter- 
relations and responsibilities of business and government, if 
businessmen will stop sponsoring legislation for their own 
immediate advantage, but which substitutes political regula- 
tion for self-government, if they will undertake themselves 
to eliminate evil practices, and if they will unitedly demand 
that government sanction and encourage those cooperative 
efforts which they are ready to carry on under the eyes of 
impartial, competent representatives of government. 

This is no small issue which I have been discussing. Free 
enterprise and self-government are enjoyed today by only a 
fraction of the world’s population. The principles of democ- 
racy have lost ground steadily for a generation throughout 
the world. Whether our children shall enjoy the freedom _of 
mind and body which has been our heritage may depend in 
large part on the harmony of purpose and unity of faith 
with which business and government in these United States 
are able to work together in the coming years. 

Before us lies the need and the opportunity to establish 
the enduring strength of a Responsible Democracy. We may 
well pray to God that we do not fail. 
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WHAT WILL WASHINGTON DO? 





By W. M. KIPLINGER, Editor of the Washington News Letter 


Monday evening, February 7, 1938, over a nation-wide network of the National Broadcasting Company 


ON A PROGRAM UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP 
OTHER BANKS IN IMPORTANT CITIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


OF THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK AND 


THE SET-UP OF 


THIS SPEECH SHOWS ITS ADAPTABILITY FOR RADIO BROADCASTING. 


I’m going to tell you . . . as much as | can. 
In five minutes .. . 


About the trends. . 


Not the isolated pieces of news... 
(You can get them from your newspaper. ) 
But the direction of things. 


. in Washington. 


First . . . the business depression. 
How long? 
And how deep? 


Well... 
There are only opinions . . 


in business forecasting .. . 
. based on analyses of facts. 


As a reporter, I report the prevailing opinions .. . 
Of qualified authorities here. 


The bad news is. . 

That there are no sure signs of early improvement. 

And that the depression probably will drag along for some 
months yet. 

That’s the opinion. 


The good news is... 

That there will be upturn. . 
The time is not very certain . 
Some think August... 
Some think September .. . 


. after the middle of the year. 


There’s pretty general agreement .. . 

That this is only a temporary set-back .. . 

Not the beginning of a long-continuing depression . . . 
Running for several years. 


And don’t you forget... . 

What many people forget .. . 
That in business cycles... 

The day always follows the night. 


But meanwhile . . . what? 
What will the government do? 
About the depression. 


Well . . . generally . . . no big panaceas. 
Just a lot of little things... 

Beneficial in particular ways... 

But no cure-all for everything. 


No spectacular new program for spending... I think... 
No spending of new Billions. 


More for relief? . . . yes, of course... 
Perhaps a few hundreds of millions more . . 
But that’s not Billions. . . 

And that’s not pump-priming. 


No new monetary manipulations .. . 
Are planned . . . within the visible future. 


There’s the new housing act... 
It’s beneficial in a moderate way . . . temporarily . . . 


kt will encourage big-scale building operations . 
In some large cities . . . private capital... 
(jovernment insuring the payment of the mortgages. 


Big projects... 

Covering acres... . Rows of houses .. . 
lor middle-class folks . . . 

For sale or rent. 


This will make some building . . . and some jobs... 
But not a building boom . . . as yet... 

The boom is still . . . 

A year or two in the future. 


There’s the railroad rate situation . 

Railroads will get higher rates. . . 

The guessing is 10 per cent... average... 
Not the 15 per cent . . . as asked. 

The guessing as to time is around April 1... . 
To go into effect. 


So the railroads can then do a little more buying . . . 
Which will make a bit of business .. . 


But shippers will have to pay more... 
And that will tend to add to the cost of living. 


You may want to ask... 

About these business conferences .. . 
Will they hatch any big stuff? ... 
To lift us out of depression? 


Well ...1 doubt it... 
There isn’t much they can do. . 
At least not on short order. 


. Specifically . 


The value of these conferences . 
Is largely psychological. 


Business men and government officials get together . 
And each discovers that the other . does not 
horns .. . 


And that’s all to the good .. . 
It’s the basis for mutual understanding . . . 
Even if . . . nothing seems to happen right away. 


have 


The conference of small business men .. . 
Oh, yes .. . on the surface .. . that was a riot... 
And the newspapers played up the mob scenes. 


But ... deep down underneath .. . 

There was a lot of good hard common sense .. . 
Among the little fellows . . . 

(There always is... 

Among so-called little men.) 


Government machinery for loans to small businesses? 
The idea was given a push... 

There will be some minor developments . . . 

Some relaxation of government regulations . . . 

But not on a big scale. 
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Here's something the government learned: 

That small business men and big business men. . . 
‘Think in about the same terms. 

Although politicians like to cultivate the idea... 
That the big and the little are different breeds. 


Oh, yes... there is one real difference . . 

Big men... when they come to Washington .. . 
and timid... 

But little men blurt out exactly what they think. 

They have fewer inhibitions. 


are quiet 


Are you interested in the government’s anti-trust policy ... 
There’s a lot of talk about a new trust-busting campaign... 
I think it’s mainly talk... 


[ think you’ll find ... instead... that the trend of New 
Deal policy 

Will gradually work around to more regulation... 

More supervision .. . of big business... 

To do what NRA did . . . but in different ways. 


Not to have the government dictate to each business . . 
Not that... 

Rut to have government sit in with the big industries . . . 
And take a hand in general policies . . 


Sut this is a long-range thing... 
Not an immediate remedy for depression. 


Now ... let’s talk of Congress . . 
And the state of mind in Congress. 


Well... it does NOT have any positive program of its own. 
Its influence is negative... 

A check on the executive branch. 

The main check . . . at present. 

But this makes the practical influence of Congress greater . . . 
Than in the old days when it was a yes-yes rubber stamp . . 


Which ...now... it is NOT. 


It will revise taxes... 
































Along the lines of the House committee plan .. 
But without such stiff penalty on closely-held corpotations. 


It probably will pass some moderate experimental plan . . - 
For wage and hour standards. 


It will pass the hodgepodge agricultural bill . . . 
(And spend the rest of the session amending it. . . 
Amending out the horse-trading. ) 


It will get a lot of things started... 
But leave most of them over to next year. 


Congress isn’t fighting the President .. . 
It’s willing to go along... 

If it happens to agree... 

But its main ambition... 

Is to do as little as possible .. . 


Yes ... you ought to keep in touch... 
With your congressmen . . . and senators. .’. 
Tell them what you want... 

And what you don’t want. 


Now ... finally ... let’s talk of war. 


Our government has adopted a policy... 
The policy is to prepare for war... 
Hoping . . . at the same time . . . that war does not come. 


The time? 

The circumstances ? 

The incidents? 

These things are never predictable. 


But... I can tell you this... 
The spirit around the State Department is very grave and 
determined. 


As for Congress ... it will vote the bigger navy .. . 
But, ..on war... 

As on other things... . 

It is Congress... 

Which will check the executive. 


Let’s Avert War 


ECONOMIC PRESSURE AS A PEACE MEASURE 


By BYRON N. SCOTT, Congressman from California 
In the House of Representatives, Monday, December 20, 1937 


R. SPEAKER, on December 13 I introduced a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 537) authorizing the 
President of the United States, in cooperation with 

other nations, to suspend economic relations with Japan. On 
the same day the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] 
introduced an identical resolution. 
Mr. Speaker, | rise today in support of that joint resolu- 
tion, the resolved clause of which reads in detail as follows: 
Resolved, etc., That in order to restrain further Jap- 
anese aggression in Asia, to provide material aid to 
China, to safeguard the peace of America, and to restore 
international law and order the President of the United 
States, in cooperation with other nations, is hereby 
authorized to employ such economic and financial meas- 


ures—including prohibition of any or all export and im- 
port trade with Japan (except normal peacetime sup- 
plies of foodstuffs used by the Japanese people) and ex- 
tension of credits and materials to China—as may be 
calculated to withhold further aid to the aggressor and 
to assist the victim and so hasten the termination of con- 
flict and the making of a just and necessary peace. 


Mr. Speaker, the Japanese military and naval forces are 
now engaged in an unprovoked invasion of a peaceful people, 
with a consequent ruthless slaughter of innocent men, women 
and children, and a continued series of unwarranted attacks 
on foreigners living or working in China. This war has been 
going on unchecked for several months. Japan started it 
without cause and has been waging it without regard for the 
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most elementary rules of humanity. And although scores of 
thousands of Japan’s best army and navy forces are in China 
fighting against the legitimate Chinese Government and 
against the Chinese people, Japan has not bothered to declare 
this invasion formally a war. 

The Japanese military authorities claim that they are perpe- 
trating these horrors on the Chinese nation in “self-defense.” 
This is one of the oldest and most overworked excuses in the 
vocabulary of aggressors. For the “defense” of Japan, troops, 
planes and battleships are sent across the sea to bomb, shell 
and destroy cities, towns and peaceful countryside. For the 
“defense” of Japan old men, women and children in China 
are bombed from the air, machine-gunned as they try to flee, 
executed in batches if they are caught, starved when they 
escape from cities and towns under siege. And finally, with 
superb irony, the Japanese generals proclaim that they are 
seeking the “friendship and cooperation of China.” 

The Japanese have been calling their tactics in China 
“self-defense” since 1931, when the first great post-war grab 
of Chinese territory took place. In annexing Manchuria and 
setting up a puppet government and a puppet emperor, the 
Japanese generals and diplomatic spokesmen wore this fine 
old phrase threadbare. Nobody outside Japan agreed with 
them then, just as no one agrees with them now. The League 
of Nations, after sending a commission to China to study the 
matter for weeks, disagreed emphatically. Japan was con- 
demned by the vote of every delegate of every nation repre- 
sented—this was some time before Hitler discovered that the 
Japanese were his racial brothers. Every nation present 
agreed that Japan was the aggressor and that it violated not 
only the Covenant of the League—of which it was then a 
member—but the Nine Power Treaty of 1922 and the Kel- 
logg Peace Pact as well. Both the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Nine Power Treaty bound Japan to re- 
spect the territorial integrity of China. The Kellogg Peace 
Pact, signed in 1928, bound Japan, with close to 60 other 
nations, to renounce war forever as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. 

In 1937 the League of Nations, as well as the so-called 
Nine Power Conference of Brussels, condemned Japan again 
as the aggressor. The language of the League’s findings is 
clear. On October 6 the Assembly adopted the report of the 
Far Eastern Advisory Committee, which says: 


After examination of the facts laid before it, the com- 
mittee is bound to take the view that the military opera- 
tions carried on by Japan against China can be justitied 
neither on the basis of existing legal instruments nor on 
that of the right of self-defense, and that it is in contra- 
vention of Japan’s obligations under the Nine Power 
Treaty of February 6, 1922, and under the Pact of 
Paris of August 27, 1928. 


Secretary of State Hull has added the condemnation of the 
United States to that of the League, using language of simi- 
lar clarity: 


In the light of the unfolding developments in the Far 
East the Government of the United States has been 
forced to the conclusion that the action of Japan in 
China is inconsistent with the principles that should 
govern the relationships between nations and is contrary 
to the provisions of the Nine Power Treaty of February 
6, 1922, regarding principles and policies to be followed 
in matters concerning China, and to those of the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact of August 27, 1928. 

Thus the conclusions of this Government with respect 
to the foregoing are in general accord with those of the 
assembly of the League of Nations. 












President Roosevelt on December 21, 1937, in a letter 
to Governor Landon, said: 


I believe that the overwhelming majority of our coun- 
trymen, regardless of politics, race, creed or color, from 
the days of Washington to this hour, have desired to 
pursue the even tenor of their way at peace with all na- 
tions and all peoples. 

But throughout our long history we Americans have 
rejected every suggestion that ultimate security can be 
assured by closing our eyes to the fact that whether we 
like it or not we are a part of a large world of other 
nations and peoples. 

As such we owe some measure of cooperation and 
even leadership in maintaining standards of conduct 
helpful to the ultimate goal of general peace. 


Now the United States is also bound by the Nine Power 
Treaty and by the Kellogg Pact of 1928. In fact, the United 
States may claim to have been the initial force behind the 
drawing up and ratification of both. Our position has always 
been that the territorial integrity of China must be main- 
tained, with the open door as one of the main principles of 
our Asiatic policy. We have, on many occasions, spoken 
forcibly for the preservation of peace throughout the world, 
and condemned the idea of military aggression in countless 
statements by leading officials of our Government. 

Yet our present attitude toward the Japanese invasion of 
a friendly nation is hardly consistent with our obligations 
and our stated position. The fact that we continue commer- 
cial relations with Japan is contradictory to the fundamental 
tenets of our foreign policy. 
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How is this so? Let our exports to Japan tell the story: 





Ten months’ trade 
January- January- 
bh xports October 1936, October 1937, 
quantity quantity 
yn | Rg APN barrels 8,574,559 12,520,994 
Ge ree er i 706,163 844,139 
Ee OTERO PTET ~ <a. 180,353 
Lubricating oil........... 243,498 361,928 
Gas and fuel oil.......... 7 6,958,865 9 013,131 
eee tons 143,921 176,722 
Iron and steel scrap, in- : 
cluding tin scrap....... “ 998,134 1,871,644 
Wat - SROs vtbiewn ek saees pounds 28,825,597 63,089,491 
Cin plate and terneplate...  “ 33,480,203 79,633,089 
Steel sheets, black........ 1,678,703 29,741,432 
Copper, refined ........-. 4 71,811,677 111,592,512 
Copper, old and scrap..... 3,456,066 10,789,429 








Without these materials, the war could not be continued, 
is Japan has little of them itself. 

Japan buys the raw materials and much of the supplies 
tor its war on an innocent people from the United States, 
which is bound by the same treaties that we condemn Japan 
tor openly flouting. This is done, of course, with the dollar 
exchange secured from the sale of goods in this country. 
More than 85 per cent of Japanese silk, the principal export, 
is sold in the United States. Ninety-seven per cent of our 
silk supply comes from Japan. Toys, played with by our 
hildren, are converted into airplane bombs to kill Chinese 
hildren. Electric light bulbs, pottery and a score of other 
products are sold in this country and the money used to carry 
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on the war of the Japanese militarists against Chinese civili- 
zation. 

Continuing this trade with Japan, thus arming the Jap- 
anese military machine, is inconsistent with our pledges to 
“respect the territorial integrity and the administrative inde- 
pendence of China.” In plain language, we are helping the 
Japanese Fascist leaders to break the solemn pledges that we 
ourselves initiated in the Nine Power Treaty and Kellogg 
Pact at the same time that we denounce these leaders for so 
doing. 

The sanctity of treaties is one basic principle of interna- 
tional law. No state that does not desire. to violate its inter- 
national obligations can permit any act that violates either 
the letter or the spirit of a treaty. Yet we are doing that 
constantly in every commercial transaction that we permit 
with Japan. 

Our own Constitution provides that— 

Treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States shall be the supreme law 
of the land. 


But the United States has on the statute books domestic 
legislation that conflicts with its international pledges. I 
refer to the so-called neutrality law, by which certain trade 
can be stopped with both parties to a war. That law has 
not been applied to the present situation in the Far East, 
presumably because it does conflict with our treaty obliga- 
tions toward China. But this is not enough. ‘The fulfilment 
of our treaty obligations calls for positive action, not simply 
for a negative policy. ‘This, Mr. Speaker, is the need for the 
passage of House Joint Resolution No. 537. Such a resolu- 
tion gives a positive and effective way for the United States 
to show its disapproval of the actions of consistent treaty vio- 
lators and to live up to its pledged word. 

But the present war against the Chinese people does not 
only affect the United States as a blow against the sanctity 
of international obligations; it affects us much more closely 
and directly. The President of the United States expressed 
the very real danger to this nation of continuing wars of 
aggression in his speech at Chicago of October 5, when he 
sald: 

The present reign of terror and international lawless- 
ness began a few years ago. It began through unjustified 
interference of other nations or the invasion of alien 
territory in violation of treaties and has now reached a 
stage where the very foundations of civilization are seri- 
ously threatened. 

Without a declaration of war and without warning 
or justification of any kind, civilians, including women 
and children, are being ruthlessly murdered with bombs 
from the air. 

Innocent peoples and nations are being cruelly sacri- 
ficed to a greed for power and supremacy which is de- 
void of all sense of justice and humane consideration. 

If these things come to pass im other parts of the 
world, let no one imagine that America will escape; 
that it may expect mercy; that this Western Hemis- 
phere will not be attacked, and that it will continue 
tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the ethics and the 
arts of civilization. 

War is a contagion, whether it is declared or unde- 
clared. It can engulf states and peoples remote from 
the original scene of hostilities. 


The danger is very real to us in America. For years we 
have thought that our distance from Europe and from Asia 
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would save us from entanglements in their bloody quarrels. 
The World War of 1914 to 1918 taught us that this is no 
longer true. We were involved, we lost thousands of our 
best people, we poured out billions in money. Now the same 
danger threatens us again. The United States is a world 
power. It can no longer rest secure in the Western Hem- 
isphere while @ war of conquest rages in the Far East and 
in other parts of the world. The contagion exists, and it will 
spread unless it is cured now—unless the plague of war is 
stamped out now at its source. 

What is the source of this infection that is spreading over 
the earth again, less than 20 years after the last horror of 
world death? The President of the United States again 
pointed to the answer in his Chicago speech, when he laid 
the blame straight on the shoulders of the aggressor nations: 


The peace, the freedom and the security of 90 per 
cent of the population of the world are being jeop- 
ardized by the remaining 10 per cent who are threaten- 
ing a break-down of all international law and order. 
Surely the 90 per cent, who want to live in peace under 
law and in accordance with moral standards which have 
received almost universal acceptance through the cen- 
turies, can and must find some way to make their will 
prevail. 


Ninety per cent of the world wants peace. Its will for 
peace, its desire for a chance to work and live in the midst 
of peace rather than to spend waking and sleeping hours 
cowering in the expectation of an air raid or grotesquely 
muzzling itself against poison gas is being thwarted by the 
will for war of a small minority. 

This has been true, as the President pointed out, for the 
past several years. In 1931 Japan forced a war on the Chi- 
nese people in its seizure of Manchuria. In 1935 Italy 
bombed and slaughtered the men and women and children 
of Ethiopia—a people that had been a united nation for 
longer than the national existence of Italy. Mussolini’s own 
son describes in pathological terms the perverted satisfaction 
he felt from bombing Ethiopian villages. In 1936 Nazi 
Germany filled the Rhineland with armed forces, in clear 
violation of treaty provisions. In 1936, and continuing in 
1937, Italy and Germany are waging a war of invasion 
against Loyalist Spain, a democratic republic whose consti- 
tution is patterned after our own. In each of these wars the 
innocent have suffered and are suffering for the greed and 
ambition of the few in control of the aggressor nations. In 





each instance the aggressors have taken up the Fascist pat- 
tern of government, under which all democratic rights and 
treedoms are suppressed. 

Aggression grows by what it feeds upon. The seizure of 
Manchuria in 1931 did not satisfy imperialist Japan. Five 
northern provinces of China were taken in the next grab ot 
territory, and today Japan makes war in the heart of the 
Chinese nation. 

Any hope that permitting aggressor nations to have their 
way in some far corner of the world that does not seem to 
concern us will cure them of aggression is an illusion. The 
military machine, in antidemocratic, imperialist hands, must 
continually expand. To expand, it must justify itself in 
actual use. And in spite of the desire of 90 per cent of the 
people of the world for peace, a military machine so con- 
trolled will be used to make war on the world. 

President Roosevelt called upon peace-loving people to 
“quarantine the aggressor nations.’ That is what this reso- 
lution would do. Under its authorization, the President can 
at once, in concert with other nations, proceed to shut off 
the flow of raw materials and war supplies that is making 
it possible for Japan to wage a war of extermination against 
the Republic of China. 

There is no question that an economic embargo against 
Japan, even by a few nations, could be most effective. Japan 
is exceptionally vulnerable to foreign boycott. The British 
Empire, the United States, Holland, France and their pos- 
sessions account for almost two-thirds of Japan’s exports and 
imports. If those four nations were to prohibit exports to 
Japan its most essential imports would be cut off. Japan has 
stored some reserves, but its war industry and its war ma- 
chine would be hamstrung in a few weeks if fresh supplies 
were not available. Four nations, acting together, could cut 
off those supplies. 

Japan’s war in China is a symptom of a world disease that 
will not spare the people of the United States if it is not 
stamped out now. Doing nothing to stamp it out will not 
keep this disease from approaching our shores. Not only our 
treaty obligations, but our own interest demands that we do 
something, immediate and effective. That something is the 
application of an economic embargo on the war-mad leaders 
of militarist Japan. Let us do our part in the great task 
of keeping our world and our people at peace. 

Mr. Speaker, the joint resolution was referred to the Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. I hope that that committee will 
give us a hearing in the early days of the regular session. 


The Present Slump 


BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 


By ROGER W. BABSON, Economist 
Address at Penn Athletic Club, Philadelphia, December 9, 1937 


tions today by talking about “sit-down strikes.”” There 
surely have been three of these during 1937, each 
operated by an entirely different group of people. These three 
groups of strikers have been the primary couse of the present 
slump. Yet, as an antidote for the poison, one more sit-down 
strike may be needed to clean up the situation. I believe that 
we will see another sit-down strike in 1938 which will end 
the present slump. Let me tonight explain what I mean. 
Every year has some outstanding feature. In 1937 this 
was the sit-down labor strikes prevalent throughout America. 


Pier eis I can best describe the extraordinary condi- 





The first of these was in the motor industry, followed by sit- 
downs in various industries throughout the country. A year 
ago labor was riding high and handsome. Labor in the spring 
of 1937 was enjoying a boom such as the stock market was 
enjoying in the spring of 1929. Labor leaders, however, 
over-reached this year as the bankers over-reached in 1929. 
This /abor sit-down strike was very effective in forcing em- 
ployers to increase wages and in forcing Congress to reduce 
hours. Labor leaders have since learned, however, that no 
sit-down strike will force the public to buy goods. 

During the past two years, labor has been enjoying a 
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honeymoon along with F. D. R. Both of these honeymoons 
are now over for a while. 1938, therefore, will see fewer 
strikes, almost no wage increases and many wage reductions. 
Unfortunately, 1938 may see more unemployment than was 
witnessed in 1937. Labor leaders so scared employers this 
spring that these employers ordered much new labor-saving 
machinery. ‘This new labor-saving machinery is just being 
delivered ; but will be in full operation during 1938. In the 
long run employment adjusts itself in connection with in- 
creased production and new industries; but in the meantime, 
the workers suffer. In this case, however, they have only 
John L. Lewis to blame. But whoever is to blame, these 
labor strikes were the first cause of the present slump. 

The labor group was not the only group which have used 
the sit-down strike during 1937. My mother used to say to 
me, when I was a boy in Gloucester, Massachusetts, that 
“even a worm will turn at last if it is abused too much.” 
Well, for some years Congress has been abusing Wall Street. 
No doubt Wall Street needed a spanking when the Demo- 
cratic Administration came into power five years ago. It, 
however, does no good to spank a boy or whip a dog too 
long or too much. It may do harm. Congress over-did its 
Wall Street whippings and finally—like a whipped dog— 
Wall Street just sat down in the corner discouraged and 
resentful. This has retarded the sale of bond and stock 
issues, hence preventing corporations from securing funds 
for extensions and new industries. 

Yes, Wall Street has been on a sit-down investors’ strike 
since last August. As a result, many stock and bond prices 
have declined tremendously. Confidence has been under- 
mined and the reemployment slowed up. These investors’ 
strikes were the second cause of the present slump. Of course, 
both confidence and reemployment will be resumed some 
day. Before this great Recovery Movement has culminated, 
you, therefore, should see higher prices for stocks and com- 
modities than you have seen yet in 1937. All sit-down strikes 
sometimes come to an end. My Wall Street friends will 
soon get over their grouch. The worst of their sit-down 
strike is now over. Hence, 1 am now a bull on stocks, 
commodities and medium-grade bonds for 1938. 

Unfortunately, however, a third group of people are now 


starting another sit-down strike. Mr. John Q. Public and 
his friends are now on a sit-down buyers strike. Higher 
wages and shorter hours ultimately result in higher prices. 
When your wages are raised 10 per cent, then your cost of 
living usually goes up 10 per cent. Too bad it is so, but no 
Labor Union or Congressional legislation can change the 
multiplication table. Therefore, when Mr. John Q. Public 
went to buy a new overcoat this fall he found the price had 
gone up, due to increased labor and other manufacturing 
costs. Did Mr. John Q. Public buy a new overcoat? No! 
He decided to wait another year. 

Incidentally, Mr. Public shows good sense. Not only will 
labor be more efficient next spring, but 1938 overcoats will 
be made of 70-cent wool while this year’s overcoats were 
made of $1.00 wool. Now there are millions of people named 
John Q. Public. They. are now on a sit-down buyers strike 
waiting for next year’s clothing which will be made with 
more efficient labor and of cheaper wool. They are waiting 
for next year’s sheets, towels and pillow-cases which will be 
made by more efficient labor and from very much lower 
priced cotton. They are waiting for next year’s shoes which 
will be made by more efficient labor and from very much 
lower priced leather. This third strike, where the buyers 
are sitting down at home, instead of going out shopping, is 
the final reason for the present slump. 

To correct the picture there ought to be one more sit- 
down strike! Congress should go on a sit-down strike and 
refuse to longer be a rubber stamp for the White House. 
‘This brings us right up-to-date. There is no economic reason 
for the present slump in business or securities. We have 
completely conquered the sit-down strikes of two groups. 
The public, which makes up the third group, is reasonable 
and willing to quit its buyers strike; but to bring this about 
Congress must show some sense and courage. Congress 
should remember that so long as we are working under the 
present economic system, business leaders must be encouraged 
—not persecuted—if the people are to enjoy employment and 
the Federal Government is to balance its budget. I believe 
Congress will see the light and do this. Hence, I believe 
that the present slump is only temporary. Much better busi- 
ness is ahead. Do not lose faith in America yet. 
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FROM A LAWYER: 


“We congratulate you for having put VITAL SPEECHES into the hands ef the 
public, for during these changing times, it seems of vital importance that we know 
what the best minds of the country have to offer on current topics.” 


Malloy, Davis & White, Attorneys, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 





FROM A CLERGYMAN: 


“I believe you have something in VITAL SPEECHES which will be invaluable to 


men concerned with the molding of public opinion. 


May I express the hope that the 


response from the clergy will be most gratifying?” 


Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon, Minister, 
Church of Our Father Meeting House, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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‘ Dwight E. Watkins, Asso. Prof. of 
Public Speaking, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 





